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LIBEARY FOR ALL CANADA 


by W. Kaye Lamb 


C airman of National Library Committee 


|! CENTLY, in a Canadian city a thousand 
ules from Ottawa, a leading citizen re- 
narked that he was glad that something 
was beng done about a National Library for Can- eo 
ida. sut he went on to say: “Of course, it will - oA 
really be just another library for Ottawa, won’t it?” < , i. 
Not ng could be further from the intentions of 4 
those «ho are planning the development of the new - 
nstitution. The National Library will be in 
Ottawa because one of its chief functions will be 
10 serve the Government of Canada, and the 
nation’s capital is the logical place for it; but it is 
being planned with country-wide needs and serv- 
ces in mind. Nor is this merely a pious hope for 
the future. The principle has already been applied 
» preparatory work that has been under way 
me time. 
) years ago a Bibliographic Centre, designed 
the first to become part of the National Li- 
was established in Ottawa. Two major pro- 
he compilation of a union catalogue, and the 
tion of a monthly list of new books and 


pamphlets of Canadian interest—have been under- 
taken by the Centre. Both of them, as a word of 
nation will show, are of interest and impor- 
to anyone who makes serious use of a library 


re in Canada. 


NION CATALOGUE”, as the name implies, is 
e in which the books in a number of dif- 
libraries are listed in a single alphabetical 
8y consulting it, one can discover in a few 
ts whether a copy of a wanted book is to 
ind in one or more of the libraries represent- 
| in which of them a copy (if any) is avail- 
Such a catalogue is an excellent means of 
coordiiating the work of many separate libraries 
witho.. interfering in any way with their internal 
fairs and at the same time it cuts down enor- 
mous! the searching that must be done when a 
r 1 worker is in need of certain specific refer- 


Bibliographic Centre has already copied the 
ies of most of the important libraries that 
vernment owns in Ottawa. As a group these 
no less than two million volumes. They 
tectly willing to cooperate with one another; 
union catalogue makes it possible for them 
so much more quickly and efficiently. But 
liographic Centre is not content merely to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 


‘YHAT OUR OIL IS DOING FOR US 
by Leslie Roberts 


VUR FOOD AND DRUG GUARDIANS 
by Hal Tracey 
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_ The Leader in Everythine 


- EXCLUSIVE FEATURES - MATCHLESS PERFORMANCE 


-ALL-ROUNO VALUE / 


A Gereral Motors Value 


Look over these fine-car, big-car features. They’re all yours in Chevrolet! Only 


Chevrolet has them all. Yet Chevrolet is the lowest-priced line in its field. Come 





Lowest-priced in its field! 
Chevrolet, 
lowest-priced car in its field. It's 
Canada’s most beautiful low- 


Illustrated Chevrolet Bel Aw 


the Leader, is the 


priced car — and Canada’s most 


see Chevrolet for ‘52 . . . drive Chevrolet for ‘52 . . . as soon as you can! 





GORGEOUS NEW COLORS 


Choice of colors and two-tone 
combinations ... the most wond- 
erful array in Chevrolet's field. De 
luxe interiors are color-matched. 


CENTREPOISE POWER 


Vibration and power impulses 
re “screened out” as the engine 
is now cushioned in rubber be- 
tween new high-side mountings. 


BODY BY FISHER 


Fisher Body sets the standard — 
for styling, craftsmanship, com- 
fort and convenience! Fisher Uni- 
steel construction is extra strong 


EXTRA LARGE BRAKES 


Big 11-inch brake drums apply 
more leverage for more stopping 
power. Stops are smoother, safer, 
with less driver effort. 





EXTRA WIDE TREAD 


4-WAY ENGINE LUBRICATION 


Chevrolet measures 58%4 inches Chevrolet's exclusive engine lub- 
between centres of rear wheels ricating system supplies exactly 
a broader base to give you more the right kind and amount of 
stability, less sway! lubrication to each moving part. 
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MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR 


CAST IRON ALLOY PISTONS 


Pistons are formed from the same 
material as the cylinder block — 
expand and contract at the same 
rate. This reduces wear, saves oil! 


CENTRE-POINT STEERING 


Control is centred between the 
front wheels. This makes Chev- 
rolet surprisingly easy to steer, 
manoeuvre and park. 





POWERFUL 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


Teamed with Powerglide* is the 
most powerful valve-in-head 
engine in Chevrolet's history. 
*(Powerglide automatic trans- 
mission available on De Luxe 
models at extra cost.) 


wonderful motor car value! 
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UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION RIDE 
Chevrolet’s famous Knee-Action 
ride is now even softer, smooth: 
New shock absorbers give even 
finer ride control 
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POWERGLIDE AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 
It’s the simpler, smoother av 0- 
matic transmission in its fiek 
oil-cooled, oil-smooth. Opri 
on De Luxe models at extra ¢ 





GM“SHADE-LITE” GLASS RED ces 
GLARE, HEAT AND FATIGUE P 
Chevrolet offers ‘‘Shade-! ite 
tinted glass with exclusive, s/ ded 
windshield tinting for your «str 
protection. “Shade-Lite” gli all 


‘round reduces glare, heat and 
fatigue. 


(Optional at extra 0st 
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NEXT ‘WEEK'S ISSUE 


A‘ AFFIRMATION of the power of religion in a world seemingly militant 
+4 against it is made by Rev. G. PRESTON MacLeop of Calgary, who describes 
the rapid | growth of the United Church of Canada . . . One of the oldest and 
Most traditional offices of the British Parliament is ‘the Speaker’s post. An 
article by GRAHAM CAWTHORNE tells of the duties involved . .. MELWYN BREEN 


teveals the secret behind the expansion in “Production Valley ” of Shawinigan’s 
Vast industrial family . . . Two pages of pictures show the increasing importance 


of Winnipeg’s fashion and garment ee . Pictures and story tell how 
utantum 1s produced at Sorel, Quebec . . . The Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association is meeting in Ottawa to examine parliamentary systems, says 
ViRGINIA RASS. She writes about Sir Howard d’ Egville, general secretary .. . 
Lavra Ci 'SHOLM reports on Hamilton’s Royal Botanical Gardens. 
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Cross-Canada travel has a new flair, a new excitement, when you 
go the “Jasper Way” on Canadian National’s famous Continental 
Limited. Relax in luxurious comfort as you view some of the 
world’s most glorious scenery . . . Enjoy carefree travel in pleasant 
bedrooms, standard and tourist sleepers, lounges an ad coaches — 


delicious meals in attractive dining cars. 


This fast, modern daily train links Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
TL 





Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. 





TRAVEL GIFT CERTIFICATE 


Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift 
Certificate covering Train Travel anywhere... 
for any amount you 









to any rail destination... 
wish ... on sale at all Canadian National ticket 
offices. Easy to buy, easy to use. A gift that’s 
sure to please. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON ENG WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 





50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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When George was just a little chap. 


He dreamed of his career, 





“When | grow up,” he used to say, 


“Tl be an engineer.” 





¢ Today, in cap and gown, George says, 
“My future's well in hand, 

Thanks to 
“the lank that sewice built * 


And the Saving rule Dad planned.” 





Always be sure of fast, courteous service 


Save at 
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™ Casualty Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 





KM. $. GOODERHAM, A. W. EASTMURE, 
President Managing Director 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





OTTAWA VIEW 





New Look at Arms Program 


by Michael Barkway 


marked the official deadline for 

the Canadian Government to 
answer NATO’s questionnaire about 
the progress of the defence program. 
NATO is making what it now calls 
its annual review of member coun- 
tries’ achievements and failings. It is 
the 1952 version of the exercise which 
was carried out last year by the 
“Three Wise Men.” Each government 
is asked to state how it is getting on 
with this year’s program, and what it 
plans to do next year and later. 

Last year the “Three Wise Men” 
— Harriman, Monnet and Plowden, 
with some very expert help—put each 
country through an examination on 
its plans. Their job was to try to 
match the “political and economic 
capabilities” of each country with the 
soldiers’ demand for forces. They 
didn’t always take the same view as 
national governments about what 
each of them could do. They made 
some blunt criticisms and some spe- 
cific suggestions. They gave a good 
deal of offence. Even the Canadian 
Government, which got off fairly 
lightly, took a poor view of the Wise 
Men’s ideas about what Canada 
should do. 

The fact that governments didn’t 
like the examination doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that they were right and 
the Wise Men wrong. But it does 
mean — since NATO is a collection 
of sovereign states — that they won’t 
put up with it again. It is not quite 
settled how this year’s review will be 
conducted; but it’s quite clear that 
it will be a different sort of exercise 
from last year’s. 


T= BEGINNING of September 


LMOST exactly a year ago, here in 
Ottawa, NATO formally accepted 
for the first time the obvious fact that 
an increase in military strength would 
be negatory and self-frustrating if it 
was achieved at the expense of eco- 
nomic health. Even then the soldiers 
(from Washington, specially) did 
their best to keep the main emphasis 
on military needs. But the Europeans 
dug their toes in, and the “Three 
Wise Men” were a device for recon- 
ciling the military pressure with the 
political and economic realities. The 
Lisbon decisions in February sealed 
the compromise: they were the first 
practical adaptation of military plans 
to economic capabilities as then seen. 
Since Lisbon everything has con- 
spired to tip the emphasis furthe: 
from the military towards the eco- 
nomic. “Political and economic capa- 
bilities” is now the triumphant catch- 
word. It’s a good standard, but a 
distressingly vague one. The poli- 
tician’s conception of “political and 
economic capabilities” cannot be 
guaranteed to be far removed from 
his own transitory political conveni- 
ence. 

Instead of last year’s examination 
by Harriman, Monnet and Plowden, 
Canada would like this year’s review 
to be made by “panels” of the na- 


tional representatives at NATO head. 
quarters in Paris. These men ( Arnolg 
Heeney is the Canadian representa. 
tive) speak for their governments: 
the “Three Wise Men” did no! —any. 
way in theory. The obvious danger 
is that it may become even move diff. 
cult to disentang!e political suscepti- 
bilities from economic Capabilities, 
and that military needs might come 
in a rather bad third. 

This year’s review will differ from 
last year’s in another important re- 
spect. The “Three Wise Men” asked 
for, and got, advance statements of 
each country’s planned expenditures 
on defence for the coming year. This 
year NATO is asking for the same 
thing. It’s doubtful if it will get it. 
Certainly Canada is not sending Paris 
an advance of next year’s defence 
budget. ; 

There may be good reasons for 
this: the Government hasn’t made 
public the reasons it*is giving to 
NATO. But it is impossible to ignore 
that Government thinking here is in- 
creasingly absorbed by next year's 
election. In Canada’s case militar 
needs are being judged less by eco- 
nomic capabilities than by Liberal 
election prospects. 


Wy" N the Government starts mak- 
ing statements about the defence 
program it will no doubt say that we 
are fulfilling our commitments. So 
far as our physical contribution to 
NATO’s “deterrent force” is concern- 
ed, the boast is almost true. 

The army brigade is in Germany 
It was to have been equipped with 
U.S. equipment. It is still on British 
pattern, and very little the worse for 
it. The first of four RCAF fighter 
“wings” (three squadrons) — should 
move to Europe from the U.K. in 
October as soon as its airfield is 
ready. The second will follow in 4 
few months. Work is starting on the 
third of the airfields. The fourth is 
held up by the difficulties of finding 
a site. But in each case the squadrons 
will be ready before the airfields are. 
The naval contribution to the Su- 
preme Commander, Atlantic, will not 
be fully on time because of the delays 
in the shipbuilding and repair pro 
gram. Our ships will not for some 
time be as new as we hoped. But 
numerically we'll be pretty well up 
to scratch. 

Progress on the mutual «1d pro 
gram varies with different items; but 
on one of the most important \we look 
like being ahead of hopes avd prc 
mises. It is now hoped to sve the 
United Kingdom about 16: F86s 
within this fiscal year. That's not far 
off half the promised total of 370, 
and it’s considerably ahead 0! earlier 


hopes. One reason is that b) the 
ginning of next year, when tie Us. 
h faster, 


jet engines are coming in muc 


the RCAF will not be so anxious © § 


take F86’s with the U.S. engines: " 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 
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Tax Reform Goal 
ls Coming Nearer 


1,H ONTARIO and Ottawa reaching a tax 
W isreement it should not be too long before 
Quebec falls in line with the encouraging 
result that all Canada is on the same tax-collection 
hasis. fi should then be possible to work out the 
tax simplifications visualized in the Sirois Report. 
It might even be possible to provide a reorganiza- 
tion of the tax structure to give relief so badly 
needed to the municipalities throughout Canada. 
Whether or not Ontario would have been farther 
ahead to accept Ottawa’s offer earlier is a question 
which does not matter now. Premier Leslie Frost 
was able to negotiate changes which removed his 
first objections. Now the Ontario treasury benefits 
substantially by the agreements and at the same 
time corporation taxes in the Province are reduced 
by two per cent. 

The Ontario agreement will make Quebec’s posi- 
tion increasingly hard to maintain. Taxation experts 
have contended for some time that Quebec is losing 
revenue by refusing to sign with Ottawa and On- 
ario’s action will support that contention. 





Quebec seems to be left with the issue 
in Quebec than anywhere else in Can- 
adi—that Provincial autonomy is jeopardized by 
surrendering taxation powers to Ottawa. This 
argument was heard in other provinces too, before 
an agreement was reached, and then was suddenly 
It is difficult for one lone province to 
maintain a principle which costs its taxpayers 
money, particularly when the rest of the country 
has so obviously benefited from the tax rental 


more 


mportant 


dropped 


agreements. 
Ever since he took office, Premier Frost has 
shown an encouraging ability to work with Ottawa 


and the new agreement is a godd illustration of 
what can be done by friendly negotiation. The 
old issue of provincial rights is no longer important 
(0 most Canadians who, regardless of party, want 


see their political leaders working smoothly 
together 
New Great Debate 
VEK SINCE Western rearmament began in 
4 earnest students of our foreign policy have 
sought an answer to the question: what do we 
do with ‘he arms when we get them? It is under- 
“ood that we are building arms and perfecting 
the Novia Atlantic Treaty Organization in order 
(0 defer. ourselves and not to start a war with the 
Soviets. ut supposing a kind of super-Panmunjom 
‘talemai persists for several years, our immensely 
costly «1s become obsolete, and we have to make 
the effor' all over again, building our new equip- 
Ment a’ cver-inflated and more fantastic costs 
While th: Soviets replace theirs at slave labor prices? 
Does n ruin lie this way, and is not that the 
Soviet 1/4? i 
How |» break out of this circle? Recalling the 
Plea of 42 that “defence will not win the war”, 
“ome Of ose on our side who believe that the idea 
Ol treedom has a greater explosive power against a 
Commuiist dictatorship than the atomic bomb, 
have bev.in in the past year or two to urge that we 
must gc over from a defensive attitude in the 


Sounds Like 
A DEMAND 
Fore TAX 
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An Ear to the Ground Can Leave You in an Embarrassing Position 


political war to an offensive one. As John Foster 
Dulles has put it more and more insistently, we 
must go over from a containment policy to a 
liberation policy. 

Now General Eisenhower has made this his 


policy. He has told the American Legion, at its 
annual conference in New York, that we must 


inform the Kremlin that we shall never rest until 
the enslaved nations of the world have, in the full- 
ness of freedom, the right to choose their own 
path, and that only then is there a possibility of 
living peacefully and permanently with Commun- 
ism in the world. Never shall we desist, he con- 
tinued, in our aid to every man and woman of 
those shackled lands who seeks refuge with us, any 
man who keeps burning among his own people the 
flame of freedom or who is dedicated to the libera- 
tion of his fellows. 

These are carefully chosen words. As spelled 
out afterwards by Mr. Dulles, who could be the 
Republican Secretary of State next January, they 
are not a commitment to make prevertive war 
against the Soviets, as many startled Europeans at 
once inferred, but a commitment that the U.S. 
would never recognize Soviet rule over the con- 
quered or satellite peoples. The Voice of America 
would instead give these people the moral backing 
of the United States, whereupon resistance move- 
ments would spring up, to be supplied and inte- 
grated by air drops by such private agencies as the 
Committee for a Free Europe. This would lead 
in time, he believes, to the disintegration of the 
Soviet Empire, which “must be stopped from 
within, or it will have to be stopped from without, 
and that means war.” The containment policy, 
says Dulles, has not contained Soviet Communism, 


instead it has contained the moral influence and 
dynamic spirit of America. 
Thus has been launched a new Great Debate. 


Fairness in Representation 


N MANITOBA, where a farmer’s vote is worth 

three votes of Winnipeggers, the feeling seems 
to be growing that urban residents are at the mercy 
of the predominantly rural legis'ature. 

Premier Campbell, who has again stated that he 
wants to do everything in his power to improve 
rural-urban relations, has been told by The Win- 
nipeg Tribune that the best way to do this is to 
give fair representation to all parts of the Province. 

When it comes to redistribution the same basic 
difficulties exist in Ottawa. 
As long as the problem is left to a committee of 
the legislature, the majority will not take action. 

Ix Manitoba as in Ottawa fairness in redistribu- 
tion will come only when the job is taken away 
from the individuals directly concerned and handed 
over to an independent commission. 


in Manitoba as exist 


Atrocities and Canada 


HE INVENTION of atrocity stories is a pro- 

cedure which has always gone on whenever 
men have differed sufficiently strongly among 
themselves to seek a settlement by force of arms: 
it will probably continue as long as there’s war. 
Canada naturally has not been exempt. It was for 
many years an accepted article of faith among Ca- 
nadians of French descent that after the battle of 
St. Eustache in the Rebellion of 1837 the body of 
Dr. Chenier, a leader of the rebels and a man 
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whose character was in many respects worthy of 
admiration, was savagely mutilated by the victors 
and his heart was either carried through the town 
on a bavonet or exhibited hanging outside of his 
opened bedy as it lay on a counter in the hote'. 

It is, however, some years since this story ceased 
to be accepted by serious historians, and we are 
glad to note that the Revue de [Université Laval, 
having in a recent issue been misled into publish- 
ing an article in which it was repeated, has now 
devoted four pages of its June issue to a point-by- 
point refutation of it by B. Dufebvre. From this it 
appears that the evidence in support of the story 
consists of an item published by Le Canadien of 
Quebec from an unnamed Montreal correspondent, 
and developed in a narrative written by a young 
American filibuster, Edward Alexander The‘ler, 
who was not in Canada in 1837 but who some 
years later wrote a highly embellished account of 
his adventures in Upper Canada and his escape 
from the Citadel of Quebec. Le Canadien was the 
only paper to give credit to the story at the time, 
and the other French newspapers, Le Populaire 
and L’Ami du Peuple, both of them “moderate” 
although regarded as treasonable by the Montreal 
Herald, “repeated the rumor only to deny it”. 

Mr. Dufebvre presents a number of declarations 
made under oath by various inhabitants of St. 
Eustache at a later date, all of whom flatly denied 
that any indignity was offered to Chenier’s body, 
and closes his case by quoting the Journal his- 
torique of the events at St. Eustache, published in 
Montreal in 1838 and now recognized as having 
been written by the curé of the parish, Father 
Jacques Paquin. Like many of the educated and 
intelligent French Canadians of the time, especial- 
ly among the clergy, Father Paquin disapproved 
of the rebellion, not because he was on the side of 
the British but because he saw that it was hopeless: 
but this is no sufficient reason for thinking that he 
would have suppressed so important a happening 
(had it been a fact) as the mutilation of the tody 
of one of the leaders. He makes no mention of it. 

This is one of those cases in which even the 
authors of the invention need not be charged with 
any excessive malice or dishonesty. The explana- 
tion is simplicity itself. The body was subjected to 
an autopsy in order to ascertain the direction taken 
by the bullet. A declaration by the surgeon, giving 
full details. was published in December of the same 
year. The autopsy was not in those days a com- 
mon event in French Canada. “Was not. this 
autopsy sufficient,” asks Mr. Dufebvre very rea- 
sonably, “to cause our good habitants to imagine 
that the English had cut the body in pieces, and all 
the rest of the story?” 

History has no nobler task than the destruction 
of these imaginary causes of discord, especially 
when they arise between people whose destiny it 
is to live together. But to achieve this the historian 
must be able to approach his task with the selfless 
devotion to truth of any scientist. 


Mgr. Vandry and Laval 


( UTSIDE of academic circles the name of Mer. 

Ferdinand Vandry, Rector Magnificus of 
Laval University in the city of Quebec, is not nearly 
as well known as it deserves to be. That is be- 
cause the Rector has devoted the best years of his 
life entirely to the one object of making Laval 
University, which is now a century old as a univer- 
sity but much older as a seminary of Catholic 
learning, one of the outstanding intellectual centres 
of the continent. He has concerned himself seri- 
ously about nothing that did not touch on the 
realm of education, but in that rea!m he has jeal- 
ously guarded against all unauthorized intrusion. 


Under his guidance and that of an exceptionally 
brilliant group of deans of faculties, and with the 
aid of generous support from what is now a very 
powerful body of alumni and substantial assistance 
from the province, Laval has become an institution 
respected by educationists of all kinds throughout 
the free world. Particularly in the difficult and 





—Leandre Turgeon 


MGR. FERDINAND VANDRY 


problem-loaded but vital field of the social sciences 
it has taken a most progressive part. 

One of the events of its centennial celebrations 
which must have been specially pleasing to Mgr. 
Vandry was the 22nd World Congress of Pax 
Romana, which brought together delegates from 
84 student and professional federations in fifty 
nations. The theme of this Congress was “the 
Mission of the University”, and the accent fell 
largely on a subject specially dear to the Rector’s 
heart—the danger to academic freedom from inter- 
ference by the political power. The keynote ad- 
dress was given by Jean Désy, formerly Canada’s 
ambassador in Italy and now head of the overseas 
radio service of Canada, who spoke of the need of 
a public opinion which would constitute itself 
into a “a formidable weapon against the abuse of 
authority”. “Academic liberty does not find its 
best safeguards in the judicial texts. Laws do not 
change customs; customs give laws their full 
efficacy. Tact, understanding and uprightness are 
necessary between the university and the state.” 


An Act Without Mercy 


NE OF the features of the McCarran Anti- 

Subversive Act of which its authors are most 
proud is the fact that it leaves no room for any 
discretion or tempering of justice with mercy by 
anybody. If you are found guilty of any of the 
crimes it designates, and are a naturalized alien, out 
you go. Truman himself cannot save you. 


Carl Latva was a respected citizen of Wendelj, 
N.H., and his son has been serving honorably jn 
the United States forces. But Carl was born in Fin. 
land, and at one time paid dues to the Communist 
party, through an agent who told him that if the 
party were strong enough a lumber mill strike then 
in effect in New Hampshire would be settle:!. He 
had not the slightest idea what the Communist 
party was, and he only paid it ninety cents. byt 
the McCarran Act, like the ferocious legis\ation 
in “The Mikado”, says nothing about “had not the 
slightest idea” nor about “not over one dollar.” 
So Mr. Latva is in process of being deported 

For us, Mr. Latva is jolly lucky that he is » Finn, 
From what we hear about Finland it is in many 
respects a better place to be in than the ( nited 
States. Some of these days another Latva case will 
turn up and its victim will be a Czechosloyikian, 
and then we shall really begin shedding some tears, 
Because, while the United States will make it tough 
for him for getting into the Communist party, 
Czechoslovakia will make it tough for him for 
getting out of it. 


The Journal and Leacock 


HE Ottawa Journal is deeply grieved at the idea 

that the Mariposa of Leacock’s “Sunshine 
Sketches” should be identified with Orillia, and 
complains that “For us whimsy becomes as heavy 
as lead when we find it as solidly buttressed as a 
lawyer’s case in court.” 

This appears to us to be a sad misunderstanding 
of the nature of the artistic process. Nobody claims 


that the little stories and bits of character in Lea- 


cock’s book are a mere record of events and per- 
sons in a specific town, Orillia or anywhere else: 
but it is interesting to know where the events and 
persons were that Leacock transmuted into his 
very Leacockian humor. Does the Journal feel less 
amused by Dickens because practically every inci- 
dent in “The Pickwick Papers” is pinned, not 
merely to a particular town, but to a_ particular 
building? Does it feel that the artistic emotion 
aroused by “Maria Chapdelaine” is lessened by the 
fact that we know that Louis Hémon found his 
material in Péribonka? 

We hope very earnestly that the Journal's feel- 
ings on this point are not due to jealousy. Nobod\ 
has ever written any Sketches, Sunshine or other- 
wise, about Ottawa. (There was, it is true, “The 
Land of Afternoon”, but that book was not exactly 
a classic, and its interest lay almost wholly in the 
identification of its characters with real person- 
ages.) Nobody has ever written any Sketches, 0! 
anything like Leacockian quality, about Toronto. 
but Torontonians do not allow that fact to make 
them envious of Orillia. Montreal, which \s con 
sidered by some a more colorful communii\ than 
either Ottawa or Toronto, has done bett.*, bul 
Torontonians do not resent the fact that { was 
undoubtedly the Mount Royal C!ub whi-h was 
the original of the Mausoleum Club so frejuent) 
referred to in several Leacock volumes. 

The Journal says that Orillia “will now be -xp2st 
ed to place beside the Champlain monume: there 
some solid memorial to Stephen Leacock — That 
may be the Journal's trouble. Ottawa is ci :mmed 
with monuments, most of them erected by | ie lav 
payers of the whole country. What literars figure, 
of Bytown origin, is there to be thus com iemo0r 
ated? And echo answers, What indeed? ! iciden- 
tally Orillia has already an excellent bust { Le 
cock, only it is inside the public library, a pace © 
which perhaps the Journal would not t).nk 0 
resorting, for fear of finding more eviden¢ thal 


Leacock was an Orillian. “ 
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LITERARY TRADITION 


Governor General's Awards 


by B. K. Sandwell 


A..ards Board, the chairmanship 
o! which has this year passed 
from tic hands of F. E. D. McDowell 
to those of Dr. Frank Stiling, Vice- 
Princip :| of the University of West- 
em Ontario, is a very important 
literary’ body with great responsibili- 
ties. |! came into being at the annual 
meetins of the Canadian Authors’ 
Associition in 1944, after eight years 
of not too satisfactory experimenta- 
tion with other methods of admin- 
stration of the Governor General’s 
Awards —first by entrusting the judg- 
ing to the Royal Society of Canada 
and then by having the judges picked 
hy the national executive of the Asso- 
ciation. The Board consists of five 
members of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association, each serving for three 
vears and ineligible for reappoint- 
ment, and appointments are made by 
the national executive. In order to 
stagger the retirements and secure 
continuity, the original 
chairman, William 
Arthur Deacon, was 
viven a term of five 
years, and one other ori- 
ginal member a term of 
four years; on their re- 
tirement the three-year 
rule became absolute. 
Mr. Deacon retired in 
1949 and Mr. McDowell 
has served for three 
\ears 
The function of the Board is to 
appoint judges for each of the classes 
of literary work for which an award 
IS provided, to receive the entries and 
to administer the rules. The judges 
operate as individuals; there are three 
in each class, and they do not, even 
know the names of their colleagues 
until the award is announced, so there 
is no changing of opinion by discus- 


T: GOVERNOR GENERAL’S 


sion. Awards are made by a mark- 
ing system — devised by the Board 
with two purposes, to secure a just 
evaluation of the voting and to avoid 
atic. fies cannot always be avoided: 


when they occur the tied books are 
passed on to a new panel of judges 
who, hiving only the two books to 
consider, are in no danger of tying on 
them; one class has been tied in each 
of the | st two years. 


A \. © for first place counts 10, 
+4 for second place 5, for third 
place 2. Sut the danger of ties is great- 
lv lessered by a system of bonuses by 


Which sny book “placed” by two or 
More | ives gets a little more than 
the voix value: seven points extra for 
met five points extra for one 
Irst a. two seconds, four points for 


three 5 onds, and so on down. Judges 
are War ed off from the excessively 
highbr. by the terms of reference, 
Which i struct them that “besides tra- 


— standards of excellence, a 
igh devree of public acceptance is 
desirab 

The original awards were in three 
Classes 


ction, prose non-fiction and 





poetry. In 1942 non-fiction was 
divided into creative and academic, 
each with an award, and in 1948 
juveniles were erected into a new 
class. These five are still the Gov- 
ernor General’s Awards. But other 
competitions have been entrusted to 
the Board in growing numbers: 
in 1946 the Leacock Medal for 
Humor, in 1950 the University of 
British Columbia Medal for “popu- 
lar” Canadian biography (the limita- 
tion is to avoid clashing with the 
academic non-fiction award, which is 
very often given to a non-popular 
biography), and in the same year the 
operations were extended into the 
periodical field by the President’s 
Medals of the University of Western 
Ontario for the short story, the 
article and the single poem. The 
article competition was divided in the 
following year into two classes, the 


popular article and the scholarly 
article. For these university prizes 
the president of the 
university always acts as 
one of the three judges. 
The only form of liter- 


ary art not yet recog- 
nized seems to be the 
drama. 

Considering that the 
judges have to seiect 
each year from the prod- 
uct of the previous 12 
months, and that a good 
year may produce three or four 
fine works in any given class and a 
poor year nothing but mediocre ones, 
the list of winners seems remarkably 
representative of Canada’s best writ- 
ing. That there are impermanent 
books in it nobody would deny, but 
they are usually there because nothing 
more worthy was available at the 
time. 


I* 1936 the system was evidently 
not well under way; the fiction 
award to Bertram Brooker was un- 
exceptionable, but the non-fiction 
went to a volume of reprinted news- 
paper articles, and there was no 
award in poetry. By the next year 
the Awards were getting into their 
stride. From then to 1951 the poets 
were: Pratt (twice), K. Leslie, 
Bourinot, Anne Marriott, Birney 
(twice), A. J. M. Smith, Dorothy 
Livesay (twice), Finch, Klein, 
Reaney, Wreford and Charles Bruce. 
The novelists in the same time were 
Salverson, Gwethalyn Graham (twice), 
McDowell, “Ringuet”, Sullivan, Sal- 
lans, Raddall, MacLennan (twice), 
Bambrick, Gabrielle Roy, Philip 
Child, Germaine Guevremont and 
Morley Callaghan. 

It is deeply regrettable that it has 
not been possible to arrange a parallel 
competition, which of course would 
have to be run separately, for works 
in French. Three novels originally 
written in French have had awards 
for their English translations, but 
poetry obviously cannot be dealt with 
in translation, and actually no other 
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Financing 


Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of today’s 
markets often requires new and improved 
methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand more 
funds than are readily available from com- 
pany resources. This problem may be 
aggravated by the need for increased working 
capital necessitated by high costs of produc- 
tion and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 
of this nature are invited to communicate 
with us concerning the availability of addit- 
ional capital. 


Enquiries will receive careful attention. 
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type of work has been. It is to be 
hoped that some day the Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens, the affiliate of 
the CAA among the French, will be 
able to perform a similar function. 
Nobody acquainted with the work 
which Mr. Deacon in his term and 
Mr. McDowell in the last three years 
have done in operating and expanding 
this system of awards can fail to 





realize that they both performed a 
notable service for Canadian letters 
in English. Their successor, Dr. 
Stiling, did an incredibly efficient job 
of organization for the CAA annual 
meeting this year at his own univer- 
sity in London, Ont., and was closely 
associated with the Board in the work 
of setting up the competition for the 
Western University Medals. He has 


Ss 


also acted as a judge in previous com- 
petitions. The Board is, necessarily 
and properly, distributed over the 
provinces of Canada—one each from 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes, 
one from the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
area, and one from the two western- 
most provinces. The chairman has 
therefore a very large amount of the 
responsibility. 







“Mee 









very hour of every day the 
telephone in your home stands 
ready to serve you for a fraction 
of a cent_an hour, What else in 
your daily living means so much 


yet costs so little? 
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The fact that the judges are not 
known until after their award is made 
has one sad consequence: the people 
who approve of the award don't care 
who they are, and the peopl: who 
disapprove of the award leary who 
they are only in order to abuse them, 
In spite of this the Board ha, been 
successful in enlisting the services of 
some excellent critics and practition. 
ers, especially for the story and ‘rticle 
awards of Western Ontario. The 
short story was judged this ycar by 
Thomas B. Costain, Dr. N. H. M. 
MacKinnon and Scott Youn: the 
article by Merrill Denison,  Isabe| / 
Dingman and W. Arthur Irwin; and 
the single poem by Dr. C. F. Klinck, 
Dr. Pratt and Dr. A. J. M. Smith. 
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What Our Oil Is Doing for Us 


Our future in oil is assured but both Canada and U.S. 
must plan sensibly and eccnomically in its development 


great Oilfield involves three 

ph ses. The first is that of dis- 
covery cad early development, during 
which pot wells are brought in, geo- 
logical structure determined, the 
broad outlines of the potentially pro- 
ductive area delineated and the possi- 
bilities roughly established. The sec- 
ond is the period of making contact 
with the market; the time of pipeline 
construction, of the building of re- 
fineries—-in short, a time during 
which the problem is not so much 
where to look for oil, but where to 
find the people to use it, and how to 
set it to them at low cost. It is a 
seriod during which the flow of wells 
must be held below normal productive 
evels and is, therefore, one of high 
cost to the operator. The third phase 
might be called that of levelled-out 
production. When it is reached, the 
market is established. Flow has reach- 
ed parity with consumption (pre- 
suming enough oil to meet the market 
demand). The potentialities of the 
field are known. Exploration and the 
irilling of new wells continue. The 


Ts DEVELOPMENT of a 





future is assured. 

Canada’s prairie oilfields are now 
midway through the second phase. 
Reserves have jumped in five years 
from 50 million barrels to more than 
1,500 million. In conjunction with the 


search for oil, vast quantities of 
natural gas have been tapped. The 
number of producing wells has in- 


creased sevenfold. 160 million acres 
of prairie are under lease or reserva- 
tion—eight times the ground held’ six 
Vears ago. More than $225 million 
were expended by developers last 
sear, as compared with $12 million 
1946. At least $300 million will 
de spent in 1952. As of mid-June, 
some 251) drill rigs were working and 
160 geophysical crews were in the 


field 


\ MAIN pipeline, 1,126 miles in 
~4 lengih. had been slung across the 
‘lat-lands to the Head of Lake Super- 
or. Albe:ta oil already was supplying 
ine majo: needs of midwestern Can- 
ada, Praive refining capacity had been 
doubled ond was about to touch an 
eutput © 125,000 barrels per diem. 
Western | was reaching the eastern 
‘onsume; via the prairie pipe-line, 
tankers «, the Great Lakes and the 
relinery «' Sarnia, Ontario. Deliveries 
0 thee: would be 95,000 barrels a 


LESLIE OBERTS’ by-line is a fam- 
Mar one Canada. Besides contribut- 
ng freq ntly to Canadian and U.S. 
Periodicu'’ he is the author of 12 
books. Tiss article is reprinted from 
The Canodian Letter, published by 
Obertson and Morgan, members of 


he Mo) eal and Toronto Stock 
change. 





by Leslie Roberts 


day (a step up from 55,000) in 1953, 
after the installation of additional 
pumping stations along the route. 

Meanwhile a westbound pipeline 
had been started through the Rockies 
to reach the market of the Pacific, 
700 miles across the mountains. It 
will be 24 inches in diameter, capable 
of delivering 200,000 barrels daily at 
the coast, a clear indication of Cana- 
dian hopes for a share in the market 
of the Pacific Northwest states, inas- 
much as Canada’s coastal consump- 
tion at present rates no more than 
40,000 barrels daily. 

The 49th Parallel, dividing line be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
poses problems which call for the use 
of political wisdom on each side of 
the border if the people of North 
America are to make sensible and 
economic use of their oil. Even 
after the not distant day when Cana- 
dian output and consumption are in 





balance, sound economics will dictate 
the importation of oil into many areas 
in eastern Canada. Similarly oil from 
the Canadian prairies must find out- 
lets in the western and northwestern 
border states, to the advantage of the 
people living there. 


N° DOUBT exists as to where the 
l men responsible for defence 
stand on this all-important question. 
The United States Defence Petroleum 
Administration is already urging the 
building of major refining capacity in 
the northwestern states and the serv- 
ing of the area with Canadian crude, 
to secure a plentiful supply of oil for 
the region in case of war, and to en- 
courage development of the Cana- 
dian oilfields. 

But so long as Canadian oil must 
face an impost of 21 cents a barrel 
on arrival at the border, the market 
is not an open one—and the mutual- 


defence effort might well be impeded 
by the successful pressures of inter- 
ests unwilling to share the western 
market in exchange for a continuing 

share in that of eastern Canada. 
To say, on the other hand, that the 
Canadian market is wide open to the 
American exporter would not be a 
fair statement of the case, because 
Canada is not yet self-supporting in 
petroleum. A more correct state- 
ment of the circumstances would be 
to point out that when Canadian pro- 
duction levels off alongside domestic 
consumption, Canada might well play 
tit-for-tat and build an equally high 

economic impost against the U.S. 
To do so would be nonsense (as is 
the American impost against Cana- 
dian oil today), but this does not 
necessarily preclude it from happen- 
ing. What pressure groups on either 
side of the Imaginary Line fail to 
grasp is that though the two countries 
are, and will continue to be, politic- 
ally separate, they are economically 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 


—Imperial Oil 


BIG FLARE burns off oil contaminated with mud and water at a well in the Golden Spike field in Alberta. 
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They Watch the Hand That Feeds Us. 


Our Food and Drug Divisions are dedicated to the task 
of keeping what we eat clean and pure, our drugs safe 


his morning tomato juice was surprised 
and shocked to find strands of metal in 
it. He reported his find to the Food and Drug 
Divisions of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, and they picked up a sample from 
the grocer from whom he had bought the can. 

Thev tested it, and found that it contained 
steel wool. They hurriedly began checking back 
on the entire shipment, and tracked down and 
destroyed thousands of cans. It never was dis- 
covered how the steel wool got into the cans, 
but what is important is that a serious threat to 
the health of thousands of Canadians was 
promptly nipped in the bud. 

This was an extraordinary case, but it does 
underline the importance to the public of men 
charged with seeing that the food sold in Canada 
is pure. wholesome and clean, and that the drugs 
sold can be safely used as directed. 

About 75 vears ago, a Canadian housewife 
shopping for her week-end groceries had about a 
50-50 chance of getting an honest deal from 
her grocer. According to figures on samples of 
foods tested in 1874, when the Adulteration Act 
was passed, if she bought cloves, cinnamon, gin- 
ger or mustard, she had no chance whatever of 
getting’ the genuine article. All the samples of 
these items tested were adulterated. She stood 
one chance 1n ten of getting pure pepper or cof- 


+ 


ree 


FEW YEARS ago, a Canadian drinking 


Q ome THING might be missing, or something else 


b added, that would lower the quality of the 
goods she bought: the cleanliness of the food 
might be suspect, a poisonous preservative might 
even have been used. She couldn't be sure, either, 
that the product was all that it claimed to be on 
the label or in the advertisements. 

Today, less than two per cent of all the 
samples tested by the Food and Drug Divisions 
are adulterated. The adulteration, moreover, usu- 
ally takes a very minor form—the biggest per- 


by Hal Tracey 


centage of offences is in mistakes in labelling— 
and is often unintentional, and quickly corrected 
by the manufacturer. 

In fact, many manufacturers check on labelling 
and other points with the Divisions before putting 
a new product on the market, and the Department 
in turn cooperates with manufacturing associations 
by discussing proposed changes in the regulations 
with them. 

But the passing of the Adulteration Act didn’t 
solve all of Canada’s food problems. It has taken 
years to explore the chemical properties and the 
microscopic characteristics of food, and sampling 
procedures have had to be developed to give an 
accurate picture to the chemist in his laboratory. 

The Food and Drug Divisions are under a cen- 
tral authority in Ottawa, with regional offices 
and laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Biological assay work 
is handled in Ottawa, where they have the neces- 
sary facilities. Both Ottawa and the regional of- 
fices perform both food and drug analyses. The 
Divisions cooperate on narcotic drugs with the 
RCMP. 

Theoretically, the Food and Drug Divisions in- 
spect every item of food and every drug that 
comes into Canada. This is impossible, of course, 
in practice, so a sampling technique has been 
evolved that gives highly accurate results. It has 
taken years to work it out, but the chances are 
now 95 to 5 that a second sample taken on a 
food import will yield the same results as the 
first. 

Food and Drug officials tell the story of one 
inspector who was checking a shipment of can- 
ned goods. He decided to spot-check the lot of 
them by opening one can in a carton picked at 
random from a roomful. It happened that the 
can he had opened contained a dead mouse. 

Inspectors work hand in glove with Customs 


men, who notify them when a food or ciug im. 
port shows up at the border. So close is the co. 
operation that officials at Malton Airport, near 
Toronto, won't allow any drug that comes in by 
air to be released until Food and Drug inspectors 
have seen it. 

At this time of year, dates and figs have begun 
to come through in large quantities, and nuts for 
the Christmas season. The rush period tor these 
imports will carry over into the new year. Food 
and Drug officials try to stagger their work on 
the home market so that busy periods don’t co- 
incide with heavy import periods. 

When the Food and Druy Divisions are noti- 
fied of a shipment of food, an inspector calls at 
the Customs warehouse, and takes his sample, 
which he sends in to the regional laboratory for 
analysis. If the sample doesn’t measure up, a 
“Certificate of Entry” form is made out, refus- 
ing entry of the shipment to Canada. Copies are 
sent to Customs officials, the importer and the 
inspector. One is filed, one sent to Ottawa, 


— IMPORTER must notify the Division what is 
to be done with the shipment. He may decide 
to send it back. If so, he must get an officially 
stamped form from the Division. The Division 
keeps track of the shipment so long as it remains 
in the country. 

The weekly bulletin of the Division then cir- 
culates details of the shipment to all regions, so 
that they may check similar shipments. 

Cooperation between countries is also close 
When a shipment of orange peel was refused 
entry into the U.S. because it had become soaked 
with sea water, Canadian Food and Drug offi- 
cials were notified. The shipment showed up at 
a port of entry here, full of filth, mould and in- 
sects. It was refused entry, and the importer de- 
cided to take the loss of $5,000. 

Only a small percentage of the work done in 
protecting consumers from adulteration of food on 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 


CONTRAST between the age when every care is taken to see that food and drugs are pure and safe and the days when inspection was haphazard or non-exis- 
tent is shown by two pictures. At left L. E. Johnson at the central food and drug laboratory, Ottawa, examines dried orange peel under microscope to make sure 
it is free from insects, dirt. Right is scene from National Film Board production ‘‘What's Under the Label'’, showing oldtime medicine man barking his wares. 


—National Health and Welfare 


—NfB 
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PROPHETIC PHOTO: When Soviet leaders* assembled year and half ago for Lenin anniversary, 
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members of Orgburo, now to be abolished, were not included. 


Settling the Successorship 


1 has been called in the Soviet Union for 


[ IS A CURIOUS thing that the Party Congress 


October 5 should have stirred the experts on So- 
Viet affairs as nothing has done in years and yet 
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kes the sensible view, well expressed in a 


owing Stalin holding a rubber stamp in 
marked Party Congress, that the Con- 
lo just what it’s told, so what is there to 
about? 

student of Soviet affairs sees the lid 
‘or the moment on the power struggle 
ig on in the Soviet dictatorship. Refresh- 
emory of how Stalin himself carefully 
is seizure of power, he sees the grizzled 
ing to prepare a new balance of power 
esumably, he can assure the successor- 
own nominee, Georgi Malenkov. 

a brilliant manipulator, but a man of 
mind. Very often he repeats old pat- 

plan, now announced, for replacing 
ro by a new Party Praesidium and drop- 
'rganization Bureau or Orgburo are root- 
own experience of manipulating various 
izations to secure supreme power. 

n Oft-told tale, how Stalin first exploited 
of People’s Commissar for Nationalities 
issar for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
ce his own followers at all levels of the 
then was handed in April 1922 the key 


UP: 1. to r., Suslov (editor of Pravda), 
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kov, Stalin, Shkyriatov (head), Voroshilov, 
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post of General Secretary of the Party, with control 
over appointments and internal organization. 

Why did the others give him these advantages? 
The best answer seems to be that Trotsky, Kamenev 
and Bukharin found organization and contro! of 
the party a dull routine, and preferred the higher 
levels of theoretical discussion and the plannirg of 
great projects. They and Lenin, too — soon 
realized the mistake they had made. By December 
1922 Lenin, recovering from his first stroke, wrote 
his famous Testament calling for the removal of 
Stalin as General Secretary; by March 1923 he had 
decided “to break off all comradely relations with 
Stalin” and to attack him at the coming party con- 
gress. But he died before the congress met (there 
was one every year in those days). 

Stalin’s lesser opponents blustered and pamph- 
leteered and conspired, but slowly and relentlessly 
Stalin squeezed them out. One of his nethods 
was to flood out bodies he could not control direct- 
ly. Noting that the larger the Central Committee 
of the Party became the more it was dominated by 
its executive bodies, the Politburo, the Orgburo 
and the Secretariat, he applied this technique to the 
Control Commission of the party. 

By the time this body had been increased from 
7 members in 1921 to 150 members in 1924 it was 
entirely controlled by its praesidium, in which 
Stalin had placed his supporters. The only sur- 
viving one of these, Shkyriatov, is shown just 
behind Stalin’s shoulder in the photo above. 

These three executive bodies, the Politburo, 
Orgburo and Secretariat, have remained to this day 
the organs of political power in the Soviet Union. 
It didn’t matter so much, for example, if Molotov 





lost his job as Foreign Minister in the Government 
apparatus so long as he retained his position in the 
Politburo of the party. His chances of succeeding 
Stalin were affected, not so much by losing his 
public position of Foreign Minister as by not being 
appointed to the party’s Orgburo or Secretariat. 

Only Stalin and Malenkov, of all the current 12 
or 13 Politburo members, belong also to the Org- 
buro and the Secretariat—according to the latest 
chart available. And if one compares the chart, 
which is three years old, with the picture above, a 
year and a half old, one is presented with interest- 
ing evidence of the declining importance of the 
Orgburo, now eliminated in the new party statutes. 

The party leaders ranged according to the rigid 
protocol which prevails at such functions appear to 
comprise only the membership of the Secretariat 
and the Politburo. Others, who belong only to 
the Orgburo, are not included. 





N order of importance, on Stalin’s right, we see 

Malenkov, Beria, Andreyev, Kaganovitch; and 
the little known Ponamarenko and Suslov, among 
the select half-dozen of the Secretariat and believed 
to have been added to the Politburo. Curious is that 
Molotov, though near the centre of the picture, 
should be in the second row. Shkyriatov, whose 
head shows behind Stalin’s shoulder, seems to gain 
this position out of sentiment, as an old co-worker 
of Lenin’s and Stalin’s. Saburov and Rumyantsev 
are quite unknown to me. ; 

In launching a discussion of the new party 
statutes which is supposed to be carried on in ail 
local and regional branches during the coming 
weeks, and which is to include “negative as well as 
positive criticism”, Pravda concentrates on the 
tightening of party discipline and skips quickly 
over the reorganization of the highest organs, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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A National Job on Our Education ~ 


In annual convention next week, the Canadian Educational Association 
has now become the unofficial federal office of our school activities. 


countries without a Federal Department or 

Federal Office of Education. In Canada, the 
Provinces own education lock, stock and barrel. 
For instance, in history there is a distinct provin- 
cial flavor. If you know more about Laura Secord 
and her cow than about the exile of Evangeline, 
you are probably from Ontario rather than a 
Nova Scotian. 

There are ten different educational systems in 
the country, but no central legal clearing house. 
That is where the Canadian Education Association 
comes in. The Association doesn’t recommend 
binding proposals; it gets the Provinces together to 
talk things over. Delegates now have confidence 
in each other and bring their problems for discus- 
sion. The Association carries out research projects; 
issues a News Letter of current education infor- 
mation; answers requests for information about 
Canadian education from abroad. In other words, 
it is the unofficial inter-provincial office of Educa- 
tion—but very unofficial. The Provinces are jealous 
of their rights. 

Actually, the Association is one of the most 
powertul “educational forces in the Dominion. 
When educational leaders in Canada meet and 
plan, their decisions are carried out by the CEA. 
Since each carries provincial importance, their 
collective decision pushes things through. But it 1s 
only after the leaders have spoken—collectively— 
that things happen. There’s no small executive 
group which takes the initiative or makes decisions. 

The Association is 61 years old. Originally called 
the Dominion Education Association, it was organ- 
ized by Canadian delegates attending a meeting in 
Toronto of the National Educational Association 
of the U.S. At first it did little and met infrequently. 
The first Convention was “enlivened by sentimental 
popular songs rendered by various ladies between 
speeches” and by a pupils’ display of “refined 
calisthenics” 


(coun and Switzerland are the only two 


_ THE early 1940's two important events happen- 
ed. The Association decided to meet annually 
and the late Dr. Fletcher Peacock, then Deputy 
Minister of Education in NB, decided the Associa- 
tion needed a permanent office and staff. In his 
usual forthright way, he took a train and visited 
all the Provinces. The central office was established 
in Toronto in 1945. Dr. Charles Phillips of the 
Ontario College of Education had been Honorary 
Secretary and was borrowed, on leave-of-absence, 
to become the first permanent Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Peacock found this an admirable state of 
affairs. He sat in the quietness of his Fredericton 
office, thought things up and wired Dr. Phillips 
to carry them out. 

Now there is a staff of six, including Freeman 
K. Stewart who succeeded Dr. Phillips on his return 
to OCE in 1947. Stewart claims the biggest part 
of his job is “to persuade competent people to do 
things cheerfully for you.” Stellarton-born Stewart 
is a graduate of Dalhousie and Oxford. He taught 
school in his native NS, and after a stint in the 
air force, did industrial relations work. 

Eight years ago—when the Association was 
getting into full swing—Dr. Phillips wrote an 
article for SATURDAY NIGHT entitled “Education 
Association Growing in Stature”. It was a_pre- 
amble to the annual meeting, held that year in 
Toronto. In it Dr. Phillips described the function 
of the CEA (“much too conservative a body to 
advance any startling or radical proposals”) and 
went on to mention the committees which would 
report on “the means of insuring more harmony 


by Margaret Ness 


of viewpoint in teaching Canadian history”, on 
school assessment systems and on school lunches. 

Next week the Association will meet in Toronto 
for the first time since 1944. What has been 
achieved? The Provinces have not yet adopted a 
national history textbook but they have made an 
attempt to bring history teaching more in line; 
and school lunches are now very much a part of 
most schools. 

With the central office established, research 
projects were launched. Until his death in 1949, 
Dr. Peacock was tireless in carrying out many pro- 
grams. He was concerned with school health in 
general—not merely the school lunches. But 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT: Dr. C. C. Goldring, Toronto. 


financing the research was a problem. Peacock 
and the Association felt life insurance companies 
should be vitally interested. They persuaded the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association to 
underwrite a planned five-year research at a cost 
of $58,000. The Report brought improvements in 
school lighting, showed up inadequate health facili- 
ties in many schools and was responsible for better 
health supervision. 

Next, Peacock and Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation officials examined the growing number of 
school drop-outs. Only an expensive research job 
could probe the reasons. In an address to the 1946 
Convention of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Peacock put it squarely that as future 
employers, they should be interested. They were 
to the tune of a $65,000 four-year study. More 
than 50 firms contributed, including the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Imperial Oil, Dominion 
Brewers, Canadian Congress of Labor, Simpson’s, 
Great Lakes Paper, Southam Publishing Co., Ea- 
ton’s, Canadian Industries Limited. 

Business and labor sat on the committees along 
with education and discovered the problem that 
faced the schools. Courses were re-examined for 


practicality. There was no complete revolution byt 
a shift of emphasis focussed attention on the fun- 
damental subjects needed in after-school ‘ifeas 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Then, under Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Professor of 
Education at University of Alberta, there + »lloweg 
a two-year study re the status of the teaching pro. 
fession. This research project was condu:ted by 
the CEA itself; competent people did an immense 
amount of unpaid work. Here results were more 
intangible and affected only the teaching profes. 
sion itself, but they did help to raise the «:atus of 
teachers in their communities. 

Begun last January another paid-for project is 
underway—for $230,000 and backed by the Kel. 
logg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. The largest 
grant ever made to an education group in Canada, 
it will be used to improve educational leadership 
and supervision, especially in rural areas. 

Originally the CEA was supported by grants 
from the provincial departments of+ education, in 
proportion to population. But as the scope of the 
CEA grew and more money was needed, Dr. Pea- 
cock eyed the school boards. He believed the) 
were wealthy enough to contribute substantially and 
that they would get their money’s worth from the 
CEA’s Information Service. Now 40 schoo! boards 
belong, including boards of education in_ large 
centres such as Toronto, Protestant Montreal, 
Vancouver and Winnipeg, but also smaller boards 
as that for Flin Flon (Man.) School District 2228, 
Moose Jaw’s Collegiate Board and PS District |, 
Coquitlam School District No. 43 in BC, and St 
Stephen Board of School Trustees in NB 


a IATED with the CEA are other national as- 
LX sociations: the Canadian Association for Adul! 
Education, the Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation, the Canadian School 
Trustees’ Association and the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. By formal agreement the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation acts in cooperation on matters 
of common interest. All these national associations 
have representatives on the CEA directorate. 

Along with Peacock and Phillips, Dr. J. G. 
Althouse is probably one of the men most respon- 
sible for the firm foundation on which the CEA 
has been built. Unofficially he has been reterred to 
as the Dean of the CEA. Officially he is Chie! 
Director of Education for Ontario. This year the 
President was Dr. H. P. Moffatt, NS Deputy Mit 
ister. The incoming President is, for the first time, 
from a school board—Dr. C. C. Goldring. Toron 
to Director of Education. 

The scope of the CEA’s work is reflected in the 
program of this year’s convention. Six main areas 
of education will be under discussion: Curriculum, 
Urban Education, Rural Education, Vocational 
Education, Teacher Training and Art Education. 

In addition, two special reports will be heard 
from Dr. M. E. LaZerte who, with Dr. Leon Lortie 
of the University of Montreal, has been making 4 
study of the articulation of high schools ind Unt 
versities, and from Brother Luke, Dea: of | 
Institut Pédagogique Saint-Georges, Lava’ Rapids 
Que., who will speak on vocabulary stuc ies beilg 
conducted at the Institut. 

With such a comprehensive program, \:ith sud 
important surveys finished and a new one just 
begun, the Canadian Education Associ tion bas 
progressed very far beyond its early, loose y-orgal 
ized beginnings. Then it was often, good-! ituredly, 
called “The social club for Deputy Mi' sters of 
Education.” Now, through its closely-knit meme 
ship, it is the voice of education in Car ida. 
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SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
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Calgary's Culture Centre 


by Len Marquis 


YIX YEARS ago, a group of culture-minded 

S ilgarians launched an experiment in the 

of community activities. Their baby: 

entre that would provide citizens with a 

to explore and exploit their interests in 

drama, art, and music, as well as to indulge in their 
favourite hobbies. : 

Even the most optimistic weren’t too hopetul of 
success. Funds were non-existent and though the 
founders had footed the rent for a city-owned 
house, equipment and furnishings were needed 
detore the Centre could open its doors. But with 


CERAMICS instructor Robert Gibson supervises as eleven-year-old Gail Ander- 
son “'throws'' a bowl on the potter's wheel. Shellcraft is also taught at classes. 


western enthusiasm they organized fund-raising 
campaigns, talked organizations into promising 
support, wangled grants from the city and province. 
Today the Allied Arts Centre, a 28-room man- 
sion in the swank Mount Royal district, is thriving. 
Every available inch of space in the 18 usable rooms 
is utilized for classes and group activities. There 
are life-drawing classes on the third floor, lectures 
and an art gallery on the second. Three-year-old 
ballerinas, a creative writing workshop and a 
chamber music society hold sway on an exce'lent 
: CONTINUED ON PACE 36 
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STRING SECTION of the Calgary Symphony re- 
hearses under the direction of Clayton Hare. Atti- 
tude at the Arts Centre is informal. Concerts and 
radio broadcasts originate from the centre, de- 
spite lack of space that forces audiences to sit on 
stairs, landings, and take culture the hard way. 


DIRECTOR Archie Key has been the mainspring in 
the Arts Centre’s development. Membership, to- 
gether wiih the affiliated organizations, is 6,000. 


FENCING instructress Nora Stackard parries a thrust by A. T. Jacobson. The 
centre operates on a civic grant, charges membership and instruction fees. 
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Settling the Successorship 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 
which must have tongues buzzing all 
over the USSR 

Pravda does, however, Say this 
much: that the Politburo is to be re- 
organized as the Party Praesidium, 
“since the name ‘praesidium’ corres- 
ponds more to those functions w hich 
are in fact being exercised by the 
Politburo at the present time.” And 
then, very briefly, Pravda disposes of 





























the Orgburo: “Insofar as concerns the 
current organizational work of the 
Central Committee, as practice has 
shown it is appropriate to concen- 
trate this work in one organ, the 
Secretariat, in connection with which 
in the future there shall be no Org- 
buro.” 

I don’t wish to suggest that the 
party congress is being called only to 
rearrange the party organs so as to 


Impression of “Dry End” of one of Provincial’s fine paper making machines — by Ross Mendes 


secure the succession to Stalin. The 
need to maintain enthusiasm and dis- 
cipline in the party, so much stressed 
in Pravda’s special edition on the con- 
gress, is quite sufficient reason in 
itself for a new jamboree. 

There has been much complaint in 
the Soviet press during the past few 
years about flagging party discipline 
and spreading nepotism and corrup- 
tion. But never has it been put so 
plainly as by Nikita Krushchev, 
Secretary of the Central Committee 
and the man who is to present the new 
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IMPRESSION... 


strange, lonesome, weird or wonderful. The artist’s 


thought expressed in form and colour, through modern printing and fine 


paper, brings a fresh vision to thousands of eyes. Your message 


thoughtfully written and graphically illustrated is only as effective as 


its final zmpresston. This depends, to a large extent, upon the paper you choose, 


MULTIFOLD ENAMEL for instance, is a fine, coated paper designed to 


meet today’s exacting letterpress requirements, whenever folding is a 


factor. The selection of the right paper from the many splendid 


Provincial Papers is an important step toward a compelling, 


persuasive .. . lasting impression, 


No. 3 in a series illustrating steps in the manufacture of paper. 


restricted 


to create his impression . . . un- 
as to technical accuracy, 
He dramatically isolates, gives 
clarity to his subject. Born in 1927, 
Mr. Mendes has been painting 
since 1948, is one of Canada’s 
promising younger painters. 


Ross Mendes, young Toronto artist 
used this photograph of one of Provin- 


cial’s fine paper making machines 
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MOLOTOV, in Politburo since 1925, seems 
to have missed out on successorship part. 
ly because of age (62), may stil! become 
one of triumvirate with Beria, Malenkoy. 


Statutes to the congress, who now 
writes that the idea has spread that 
there is one law for members of the 
party and another one for its leaders. 

Ordinary members he says, are not 
to be deterred from reporting short- 
comings to the higher-ups by the 
attitude of their local leader that this 
would reflect on the work of the 
party. “The party must fight such 
dignitaries mercilessly . The con- 
stitution must provide that party 
members not only have the right but 
the obligation to report shortcomings 
to higher organs . . . Those interfering 
with such reportage must be harshiy 
punished.” 


— New York Times correspond- 
ent in Moscow thinks that this is 
the most important rule change to be 
presented to the congress; and that 
paper’s commentator on Soviet affairs, 
Harry Schwartz, says this is a declara- 
tion of open season against all middle 
rank party leaders in the country, and 
an assurance that persons making 
criticisms will be protected. 

A further important purpose of the 
congress is to get a full head of steam 
under the new Five-Year-Plan. If its 
goals have been announced 2() months 
late, this is oniy a Russian custom: 
the Third Five-Year Plan was an- 
nounced at the last party congress, 
some 15 months late. These goals, 
calling for the increase of stvel pro- 
duction by 62 per cent and of all in- 
dustrial production by 70 per cent, 
within the five year period, appear 
preposterous, and all the more 80 
ee 
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eo VISHINSKY, so much in the news as For- 
= eign Minister, is not in the Politburo. 
ov, 
ince a reat improvement in living 
NOW HMM andards is also laid down. But an 
I that analysis of the Five-Year Plan is 
of the HMM sevond the scope of this article. 
aders. It ma) be thought that all this is to 
ce uke the party congress too seriously; 
. oe that either nothing much will happen 
"3 there or we won't learn what actually 
. does happen. Certainly times have 
f the Ml : : : 
h changed since, as in the early Soviet 
” days, the party congress was a con- 
esa vention which actually picked the 
Rar eaders and debated the platform. 
hows In those days the party congress 
mings ; 


ne was the ultimate power in the land. 
ating \fter the Great Purge of 1936-38, in 
arshly MM hich Stalin lumped together and 
quidated all who had ever opposed 
him on one question or another, all 


spond- ; : 
this is (a 4! debate ceased and the idea that 
to be Mage Congress picked the Central Com- 


i that Magmtee and the Central Committtee 
ffairs, gg picked the Secretariat and the Polit- 
sclara- UO became pure pretence. Stalin 
niddle a ’ked everybody on top, and Stalin’s 
y, and fa eachmen picked those further down. 
Nevertheless, the congress of 
March 1939 proved to be a forum of 
of the Mad importance. If it didn’t set the 
steam ne, at least it was told the line. 
If its Ma lotov gave a full review of the 
nonths a oird Five-Year Plan and Stalin a 
stom; major foreign policy speech, and both 
os speeches were published in full. They 
Were discussed by Communists all 
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A COMPLETE SERVICE ” 


a 7 company claims offices in leading 
R centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service in any emergency. Complete cover- 
age for automobile, fire, personal property, 
teams, burglary, plate glass, cargo, elevator, 
general liability, fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
MEMBER OF THE STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 


ERISURAACE 
COMPANY 


over the world, because the party con- 
gress is supposed to give just such 
policy guidance. And if it is to give 
policy guidance, it is impossible to 
conceal the line or fail to publish the 
speeches. 

In: short, if the Communists are go- 
ing to learn anything from this, we are 
bound to learn something. It is a 
cinch that we will pay more attention 
to it than we did to the proceedings 
of the last congress, in March, 1939, at 
which Stalin publicly made his first 
bid for a deal with Hitler. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
at WORK in PULP and PAPER 







The powerful, stubborn thrust of a sturdy work tug... the steady rumble of a huge 
pulp mill .. . the deep roar of a paper mill... means men are at work in industry 
with FAIRBANKS-MORSE equipment. 


In every operation throughout Canada’s billion dollar pulp and paper 
industry . . . throughout the 712,000 square miles of Canada’s productive forest 
areas .. . wherever new mills and naan operations have pushed ‘back the rich 
Canadian frontiers, FAIRBANKS-MORSE equipment is at work. 


We are proud that the FAIRBANKS-MORSE nameplate can be found on 
pumps, scales, machinery, materials handling equipment and industrial supplies in 
woods and mi! operations; that FAIRBANKS-MORSE is a byword for vital 
diesel power in stationary and marine service. 


Yale Lift Trucks designed to 
Speed Materials Handling 


We welcome your enquiries for anything in industrial equipment. 
More than thirteen hundred employees are ready to serve you 
from fifteen branches and warehouses across the country. 





Fairbanks-Morse Scales built 
for every weighing purpose 





Consult C F-M... The Departmental Store for your Industry. 


Serving industrial Canada for more than fifty years. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Fifteen Branches Across Canada 








Fairbanks-Morse Paper Stock 
Pumps for reliable service 
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The Hand 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
the domestic market stems from com- 
plaints by consumers. Most offences 
are discovered by Food and Drug in- 
spectors who visit stores and shops in 

their areas and pick up samples regu- 
larly for routine analvsis. Often deal- 
ers will co-operate by pointing out 
new products they are stocking. 

If a complaint is made, the Food 
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lead to a survey of a whole industry, 
and in an extreme case, a manufac- 
turer’s entire stock might be found 
and Drug Division doesn’t want th: defective and ordered destroyed. 
can or package with which some- Most surveys of food-producing in- 
thing was found wrong. They want dustries are routine, however, such 
identification of the product and the as the survey of the ice-cream indus- 
seller, and to know if a complaint try being carried out across the Do- 
has been taken up with the seller. minion now. This involves sampling 
Then the inspector will get a sample and testing ice cream from all the 
of the goods himself, and take what- manufacturers, to determine ingredi- 
ever action is necessary. ents used, and their amounts. 
Sometimes one complaint might The Food and Drug Divisions also 
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“Tue Forest”, from the painting for the pulp and paper industry by Thoreau MacDonald. 





One fifth of the wood 


Pulp and paper takes only a fifth of the forest 
consumption, less than the loss by fire, insects, 
and disease. Yet this growing industry is the 
greatest industrial producer and buyer of goods 
and services in the land. Canada’s prosperity 


depends on pulp and paper. 


Pup & Py rrr Inpustry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, 


SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 


read the labels, something house. 
wives should always do. They make 
sure that no false claims are beino 
made. Regulations concerning Vita. 
mins, for instance, are es specially 
strict. There is an official list of rec. 
ognized vitamins. A- drug or «etary 
supplement that contains a |ahelled 
vitamin not on the “social re ister” 
must also be labelled “For | xperi- 
mental Use Only”, and must sot be 
advertised to the general public, If 
vitamin concentration is below 4a def. 
inite minimum, it can’t be named on 
the label at all, and if above 4 def. 
inite maximum, the label musi con. 
tain a note that the product i, “For 
Therapeutic Use Only”. There are 
also strict limits concerning claims 
for the beneficial results for vita- 
mins. 

Food and drug labels musi show 
the ordinary name of the product, 
the name and address of the manu- 
facturer or distributor, contents of 
the package if the gross weight is two 
ounces or more, a complete lisi of in- 
gredients by their ordinary names, 
and the name of any added color and 
preservative. Terms such as “Fancy” 
and “Choice” on canned fruit and 
vegetables have to be consistent with 
the definitions under the ‘Meat and 
Canned Foods Act. 

If a manufacturer has a secret 
formula that he wants to protect, he 
registers his product under the Pro- 
prietary or Patented Medicine Act, 
and their legend must appear on the 
label. But the formula must be ap- 
proved for safety by the medical ad- 





in BRITAIN, stay at these 


OTELS OF 


A XCELLENCE 





Turnberry Hotel 
AYRSHIRE COAST, SCOTLAND 


Comfort in a rugged setting of magnif- 
icent seascape. Splendid golfing ond 
other sports. 16 miles from Prestwick 
Airport. 


Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire—W orld 
famous Scottish Highlands sports cen're. 
Superb golf. 


Welcombe Hotel — Stratford-u; on- 
Avon—on grounds once owned by 
Shakespeare. 


Before you leave for Britain, se /re 
reservations for these and many o'er 
outstanding hotels in The Hotels Exe<u- 
tive chain, through YOUR TRA’EL 
AGENT, or British Railways office: 


TORONTO . . . 69 Yonge Sirvet 
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ysers ©’ the Department of National 
Health nd Welfare. 

The ‘ ood and Drug Divisions are 
respons ‘le for keeping advertisers 
in chec., as well. Radio. advertising 
n't as hard to check. Scripts are 
gubmitt. | in advance to the Division 
when (cy are to mention food or 
drug pr ducts. A close watch is kept 
on the ‘ewspaper columns, where a 
claim fc a cure for heart disease, for 
instance might show up in the per- 
sonals. ‘his is one of the diseases in 
which s lf-medication could be dan- 
serous, -O NO Claim can be made for 
cure or treatment of it. The same 
goes fo’ cancer, diabetes, infantile 
paralysi. and a number of others. 
'Telev ion in Canada could pro- 
duce some nice problems for the 
Food an. Drug Divisions. It is hard- 
er to sa’. When a picture is overstep- 
ping the bounds laid down by the 
regulations than it is in the case of 
words. |he answer may be to have 
television advertisements put on film 
first, so that officials can pass judg- 
ment on them before they are shown. 

If a breach of regulations has oc- 
curred, cither in advertising, label- 
ling, or in the standard of food sold, 
the Division takes every step to force 
the offender to conform. Sometimes 
a prosecution in the courts is the 
only way. In this case, an inspector 
picks up official samples—one for 
the analyst, a duplicate, and one 
which is left with the seller. 

The sample is analyzed, and in the 
case Of an adulteration or violation, 
instructions are issued to the inspec- 
tor by the regional director to pro- 








ceed with a prosecution. Sometimes a 
lawyer is called in, sometimes not, 
and the case is tried. The analyst 
may have to appear as a witness too. 

One of the headaches of the Di- 
visions has been the new wonder 
drugs, which may have secondary 
reactions that are harmful and which 
do not show up for months, perhaps. 
A new section was added to the reg- 
ulations in September of last year to 
give authority to hold them if it was 
considered necessary until all the 
ramifications of their use is fully 
understood. 

Another problem that has turned 
up recently is the control of cosmet- 
ics, some of which may contain in- 
gredients that could cause blindness 
if improperly used. A warning to 
this effect must be indicated on the 
label very clearly if such ingredients 
are used. 

Such developments call for con- 
stant changes in the regulations, and 
a revision of the Food and Drugs Act 
was introduced at the last session of 
Parliament in the Senate. It will prob- 
ably proceed in the fall, with the 
revision in the direction of simplifi- 
cation. 

Chemists working in the Food and 
Drug Divisions laboratories have a 
varied existence. One day they may 
be checking a sample from a shipment 
of nuts; the next they may be check- 
ing on a can of fruit. Imports usually 
come first, since they are being held, 
usually, until the samples are ana- 
lyzed. But the variety makes it diffi- 
cult to plan in advance a work sched- 
ule for the analysts. 
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4 
for the man who wants a fine car that is 
DISTINCTIVE and 
we proudly present 
the stunning 1952 
we . 
T well known qualities of smooth power, 
pe t control and flawless finish, add many 
ot’ luxurious features. Genuine leather 
up: vistery over foam rubber, finger-light 
ec !s, clutchless gear changes and many 
eng veering accomplishments make this 
s 5 Rover the ideal car for people 
wo want high quality with distinctiveness. 
A -monstration will give you a new thrill. 
ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) 
6235 YONGE SIREET 
‘ TORONTO 
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ZIMA BROS. AUTO SERVICE 


3262 Dundas St. W. 


Toronto 
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OF-WP-Ub) ON 
PACIFIC 





obtainable from all Canadian 
Pacific agents and most banks 





Ottawa View 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


will be hoping to have them equipped 
with the more powerful Orenda, 
which should then be streaming from 
the production line at Malton. 

The lags in the defence program, 
which are unquestioned, mostly affect 
remoter commitments. It will take 
us longer than was planned to pre- 
pare all the equipment for mobiliza- 
tion. Home defence plans are behind 
in some respects. 


oe part of the program never got 
much publicity; but NATO plans 
have always provided for certain 
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T s called a Dictabelt. It's the heart of the finest electronic 
dictating machine yet invented—TIME-MASTER. 


And it’s the only dictation record of its kind—a Dictaphone 


exclusive. Not just different. Dictabelt is best for recording 
( lity, practi al trans ription, economy. 

Dictabelts produce absolutely uniform, voice-perfect  re- 
cordings ... have no “distortion zones”... don’t have to be 


turned over, used on both sides and resurfaced to bring down 


ou record ona virgin surflace every time. 
Iictabelts are easiest to transcribe accurately, rapidly. Only 
Dictabelt and TIME-MASTER give to the secretary uniform back- 


spacing, instant control of speed, volume, tone of voice. 





You just think out loud 


tiny mi rophone 


tches every word, and. . 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Dictabelt makes superlative, uniformly 
clear, straight-line recording for... 


=alectronic dictation 








All your ideas about machine dictation will be changed by 


TIME-MASTER, the masterpiece of Dictaphone Corporation, 
the industry's pioneer and specialist in dictation machines, 


methods, services. 


Compact . . . flexible . . . unbreakable . . . mailable . .. 


fileable ... 
which theyre transcribed. 


plastic Dictabelts cost less than the letterheads on 


Because of Dictabelt’s exclusive advantages and unmatched 
versatility, Dictaphone TIME-MASTER is the most successful dic- 
tating machine in history. To busy people everywhere, Dicta- 
phone Corporation now offers electronic dictation at its best! 


Secretary whose TIME-MASTER makes her 
easy master of rapid, exact transcription, 


DicTaAPHONE Corporation Ltp., Dept. SN-258 
629 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.” 


I isis ncitiacicicicaisie 


Street Address 





City & Zone. 


ee cae 








forces to be available within diticrent 
periods after mobilization. This 
readiness, rather than the actual 
forces in being, is what has been de. 
layed. And this is true not only of 
Canada but of the other members, 
One of the keys to the scale 0: next 
year’s defence expenditure wil] pe 
the actual expenditure this year. |t', 
still almost impossible to predic: how 
far we shall fall short of spending 
the $2.1 billion provided in the 
budget. No one expects to spend it 
all, but whether we are short by $100 
million or $200 million or more de. 
pends on the next six months. it will 
be affected, amongst other thines, by 
the strikes which have held up de. 
fence production in three or four 
lines. The shipyard strike in particular 
might delay work for far longer than 
its actual duration. Several mine- 
sweepers were being rushed to readi- 
ness for launching. If they can’t be 
launched before freeze-up on the St. 
Lawrence, there'll be six months delay 
automatically. 
Next year’s defence effort will com- 
prise almost entirely the continuation 
of projects started in the financial 
year. There’s no big new project to 
start, unless you count construction 
at the new New Brunswick training 
camp which will not be started be- 
fore next spring. This means that, if 
political considerations were not in- 
volved and if NATO doesn’t come 
up with any major new plans, next 
year’s expenditure should be an al- 
most automatic development of this 
year’s. In major respects there can't 
be very much variation without some 
utterly arbitrary interference like can- 
cellation of contracts. But of course 


that leaves a good many lesser deci- 
sions which might add up to a good 
deal of money. 











. If not and you need envelo;¢s 
you can get acquainted today »y 
writing to National Paper Goous, 
Hamilton, makers of Canada’s 1'1- 
est line of safety seal envelop:s. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Toronto © Montreal e Winnipe? 
Halifax e Vancouver 
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they dot on the 
emphasis 


What Oil 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
there has 
east some show of political 
on Canada’s part, for even 
Province of Alberta barred 
t of natural gas to its Cana- 
chbors, while building re- 
meet its own future require- 
permit was granted to pipe 
the Pakowki Lake area in 
Alberta over the border into 
as a defence measure. 
it a picture of a forest of 
caching from Fort St. John 
Columbia, on the west, 


\lberta and Saskatchewan to 


Manitoba, the most easterly 
at this writing, is certainly 
tention here. But this is the 
area, and throughout its 
d the 800 miles of its north- 
th, it is all country worthy 
vation. 


rch was kindled near the 


vn of Leduc, 20 miles south 


nton. That was little more 
vears ago, and in the follow- 
the Redwater field, on the 
of the capital, came in. To- 
are 800 producing wells in 
ic-Woodbend area, 900 in 
and the blaze has spread 
Since Leduc 
either gas or oil has been 


from Nature’s prison in every 
1¢ Province. 


triguing aspect of the new 


not, at this time, their pro- 


figures but the huge area 
map. The 
however, is on the area as 
border to border. The vast 


shich reaches from the point 


Rockies fall down to the 
ins, eastward for more than 
is all potential oil country. 
ent activities largely explora- 
iture in the newer fields, be- 
and 20 wells are neverthe- 
brought in every week. 


HEWAN, slower to ignite 
\lberta, has caught fire at 
several years prairie gossip 
take two flatly contradictory 
first of which held that the 
dministration was averse to 

resources “exploited” by 
vital, while the second main- 
| private capital lived in fear 
tion by the Socialists. 


ed of evidence supports 
he gossip-mongers’ “lines”. 
rst place, Saskatchewan’s 


have probably not intro- 
much socialistic legislation 
‘wo consecutive terms in 
ands on the books of many 
states of the Union or of 
talist-minded provinces as 
ertainly the Government 
shown confiscatory ten- 
n the second place, since 
is been opened, responsible 
shown every desire to take 
of the opportunity to 
oil and gas in Saskatche- 
ser to the truth than all the 
rd is probably the state- 
Saskatchewan, lacking ex- 
1 exploration and develop- 
been taking time to study 


is Doing for Us 


and learn before plunging blindly into 
the search for oil. 

Latterly, the emphasis has come 
down heavily on the search for and 
development of natural gas, developed 
in fabulous commercial quantity in 
the Alberta fields (and latterly across 
the border in British Columbia), but 
which the Government in Edmonton 





firmly refused to allow to be exported 
across the Provincial boundary until 
recently (excepting the defence allot- 
ment to Montana). 

After turning thumbs down on ex- 
port applications as recently as 1951, 
on the ground that known reserves of 
gas were no more than enough to pro- 
vide for Alberta’s own requirements 
for the next 30 years, the Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Conservation Board 
of the Province has now established 
what may be termed a limited export 


k BEAUTIFUL... POWERFUL... 


VALUES 
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policy, which the Legislature has ap- 


a 


‘Ga 





proved. 

Prior to this decisicn, the Board 
urged operators to step up the search 
for gas, as distinct from oil. The 
immediate result was literally scores 
of new discoveries and a huge addi- 
tion to the known gas reserves of the 
Province. 

This rapid accretion of new re- 
serves was followed, during the first 
half of 1952, by the “restricted ex- 
port” policy, under which natural gas 





ALL NEW FOR ’53 


“Matchless” is the only word to describe the new G-E 
Radio-Phonographs for ’53 . . . matchless in appear- 
ance, in performance, in power, in tone. Matchless 
in the amazing values they offer. When you see them, 
when you hear them, you'll find it hard to believe 
they can be priced so moderately. 

Model C-710 (shown above) is available in gleaming 
hand-rubbed Walnut, Mahogany or Light Oak. Plays 
ten records of standard sizes and shuts off automati- 
cally after the last record. Has full 10-inch Alnico 
5 Dynapower speaker, built-in Beam-A-Scope an- 
tenna, 6 tubes. Continuous tone control, large record 
storage space... truly outstanding value. 


MODEL C-712—In American 
Walnut, figured African Ma- 
hogany, or comb-grained 
Light Oak hand-rubbed 
veneers. ed half-doors. 
Powerful, ultra-sensitive 7- 
tube radio receiver. Illu- 
minated slide-rule dial. Plays 
all three speeds, and as 

device stops phonographafter 
last record. Capacity 10 
records. Large record 


storage space. 


MODEL C-711—Large size 
deluxe cabinet in Walnut, Ma- 
hoganyand Light Oak. Highly 
catettiss 6-tube radio 
receiver. Illuminated slide- 
rule dial and built-in Beam- 
A-Scope antenna. New type 
record player stops after last 
record. Plays all three record 
sizes and all three speeds. 
Capacity 10 records. Large 
record storage space. 


Don’t wait a day longer 


Your nearest G-E Dealer has these three great sets NOW. 
Don’t deny yourself the pleasure of owning a truly modern 
radio-phonograph one day longer. Your G-E dealer will give 
you the highest trade-in allowance on your old radio — and 
arrange easy budget terms if you so desire. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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will flow from the northwestern part 
of the Province across the British 
Columbia border, where it will be 
joined by additional supplies drawn 
from wells in the Peace River region 
of BC. The combined Alberta-BC 
gas flow will then course southward 
through Pine Pass to supply com- 
munities in the interior of British 
Columbia to make delivery in the 
flourishing cities on the coast. 

The problem involved in transport- 
ing natural gas from northern Alberta 


and northeastern British Columbia to 
the Pacific coast, as with oil, is one of 


According to experts of 


Westcoast Transmission, the Govern- 
ment’s “chosen instrument” as builder 
and operator of the proposed line, the 
BC market will absorb no more than 
12.6 billion cubic feet of gas in the 
first peak year of the new pipe’s oper- 
ation, whereas a market of at least 
four, possibly five, times this amount 
the operator who can first 
reach the Pacific Northwest. 


Shingles shown in full 


P.O. Bex 6063, Montreal; P.O, Box 28 


Without this market the British 
Columbia section of the line could 
not be profitably operated, and, there- 
fore, would not be built. Thus, in 
exporting any gas westward across its 
border, Alberta must find an Amer- 
ican market for most of its product. 

The market which lies to the west, 
in BC and the states of the Pacific 
Northwest, is not merely the logical 
but is the only market available to the 
immense reserves of natural gas 
which underlie the Peace River coun- 





try. To pipe it into Edmonton (yj. 
gary, or any part of central A bert, 
already abounding in developed fielqs 
is out of the economic questio:,, The 
coast, on the other hand, has no other 
adjacent supply. A great day dawn. 
ed for the Peace River countr\ when 
Alberta approved its export plas ang 
the Federal Government in: ittaw, 
okayed the transmission propos..|s put 
before its Transport Commissic \, 

The “internal export” si uation 
(export from Alberta to C.nada’s 
eastern provinces) is still sorsewhat 
obscured at this writing by th» Pro. 
vincial limited-export policy The 
ultimate answers are clear, h: wever. 
The natural gas supply of -entral 
Alberta will be held at home to fijj 
domestic requirements. That of the 
northwestern part of the Provirce wil] 
go to its only available market, the 
Pacific Northwest. That of the south. 
western area—notably the contents 
of the huge Pincher Creek fie!i—vjj] 
probably be divided between use 
within the Province and a rationed 
export. Gas from southeastern Al- 
berta will go to the eastern prairie 
Provinces, and possibly onward to 
Ontario and Quebec. 





oe THE foregoing, the reader wil 
realize that with natural gas, as 
with oil, the Canadian fields are in the 
second phase which lies between dis- 
covery and full market use, but that 
the movement is sharply towards a 
market which will absorb wisely 
administered output. Moving towards 
complete self dependence in oj 
(though, as noted, a policy of reci- 
procity will be required in deliveries 
between the United States and Can- 
ada in order to strike an economic 
balance), it is apparent that Canada 
already has established reserves of 
natural gas beyond her own needs. 

The goose, indeed, hangs high on 
the prairies. Before the year is out 
Edmonton will open a $54 million 
chemical plant to produce a range of 
products fabricated from liquefied 
petroleum gases. Another newcomer 
is a polythene plastic unit, erected at 
a cost of $13 million. Natural gas 
energy is attracting other plants, in- 
cluding a nickel refinery at Fort Sas- 
katchewan. 

How far such internal industrial 
development can go, however, is 
problematical, once the petri -chem- 
ical plants and others for the | -moval 
of such materials as butane «od pro- 
pane from the “wet” gases of the 
region have moved in. Albe ia and 
the prairies in general are ff the 
beaten track, insofar as heavy) indus- 
trialization is concerned. 

That is not the central poi’ , how- 
ever (though admittedly it is f vital 
importance to the native). il and 
gas are making Alberta rich eyond 
the rosiest dreams its people — camed 
a mere five years ago, The ‘apidl) 
expanding development may ‘ell d0 
likewise for British Columbia nd fo! 
Saskatchewan. But more ir portan! 
than the local impact is that 1 Cal 
ada as a whole, and on the curl) 
of the continent. A Have Ni in the 
world of oil as recently as — J-Day, 
Canada today ranks among 1¢ ! 
portant producers, is headed \ self- 
sufficiency and surpluses, . 4 al- 
ready knows herself to be sure 
one of the age’s most vital p ducts 
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A Library for All Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
list. the contents of libraries owned 
hy the Federal Government. It has 
airead\ listed and included in the 
union .stalogue the contents of other 
import. 1t libraries in the capital, in- 
cluding ‘he reference collection of the 
Ottawa Public Library and the li- 
brarv the University of Ottawa. 
Reachi 1: out still further, it has se- 
cured opies of the catalogues of 
eight i: portant libraries in other cit- 
ies, an. its ambition is to expand its 
union -atalogue until it becomes 
truly n.tional in scope, and includes 
2 key 0 the contents of every im- 
sortant book collection in Canada. 
This is not an impossible objective. 
If all goes well the project should be 
compleicd — or very nearly complet- 
ed—wittin five years. 


A notional union catalogue will 
serve many useful purposes. It will 
show, ‘or example, what books are 
wailablc in Canadian libraries, and, 


conversely, What books they lack. The 
catalogue will therefore be an invalu- 
able guide to the National Library 
when the latter begins to acquire 
hooks and build up its collections on 


a large scale. 


A union catalogue will also enable 
many librarians — including the Na- 
tional Library—to share the use of 
their books with one another. Every 
ibrary must, of course, have on its 
own shelves such things as a good 
encyclopaedia and a good dictionary. 


B' t Canadian libraries as a whole 
possess literally millions of books 
for the most part older titles) that 
re used relatively seldom. This does 
not mean that they are useless or un- 
nteresting, or that they are not worth 
keeping. But it does mean that most 
libraries should avoid buying copies of 
them, always provided that they can 
tind a copy, and arrange to borrow 

When some particular book is 
needed. When the national union 
catalogue is completed it will be pos- 
ible to find out quickly and eco- 
nomical., where the nearest copy of a 
wanted title is to be found—and if no 
copy exists in Canada, the National 
Library ill become aware of the fact, 
and can if it seems wise and neces- 
sary, ti Steps to secure one. 

The ‘ibliographic Centre’s com- 
panion » oject—the listing of all new 
publicat as of Canadian interest—is 
equally ide in its scope and inten- 
tion. | many years the Toronto 
Public brary compiled an annual 
Canad Catalogue of Books; the 


Centre’. atalogue, published month- 
Yunde he title Canadiana, is simply 
4 lurth, evelopment of this pioneer 
| issue is divided into two 
parts. first lists all new books 
and po  hlets issued commercially 





and privately that the Centre has been 
able to trace, while new publications 
of the Government of Canada and its 
agencies are described in Part II. 
Keeping track of Canadian publica- 
tions may sound like a simple matter, 
but in reality it is a task of great dif- 
ficulty. The physical size of the 
country, the virtually clandestine man- 
ner in which many worthwhile items 












Krilium 


of regional interest are published, 
and the lack of catalogues and lists 
of a kind that are taken for granted 
in Great Britain and the United States 
account in part for this. All the 
Centre claims as yet is that Canadiana 
is the best list of current Canadian 
publications that has yet appeared. 
In 1951 approximately 2600 items 
were listed, and the total will be sub- 
stantially higher in 1952. The bulk 
of this material is not recorded else- 
where. A rough check indicates that 
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Plants need loose porous soil for strong healthy growth. 


Hard packed clay and similar dense soils — the p-oblem of most 
gardeners — are at once turned into spongy, easy-to-work, loam-like 
soil when broken up and treated with KRILIUM. The soil then re- 
mains loose and porous. Seedlings can grow; plant roots can breathe 


and spread and benefit more fully from fertilizers used. 


N OW IS THE TIME TO WORK IN 


OUTDOORS — iround plants and shrubs, to condition beds before 
planting bulbs, and lawns before seeding. 





















ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


KRILIUM is the Original 
and Genuine synthetic soil 
conditioner, discovered and 
developed by MONSANTO. 


Use KRILIUM with the 
confidence merited by the 
only time-tested and proven 
soil conditioner on the 
market to-day. 

Sold only in tins — 
the Monsanto trademar 
KRILIUM and the Mon- 
santo “M”’. 
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not more than a quarter of it is in- 
cluded in any of the great standard 
reference works, such as the cata- 
logue of the Library of Congress, to 
which librarians and others habitually 
turn for information about recent 
books. 

Canadiana is sent each month to 
nearly 500 Canadian libraries. Month 
by month it is undoubtedly making 
Canadians who live in one part of the 
country more aware of the interesting 
and useful things that are being pub- 
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For problem soils everywhere prepare flower and vegetable gardens 
with KRILIUM this fall for better, easier gardening next spring. 


INDOORS — Use KRILIUM for potted plants and window-boxes. 
You can apply KRILIUM anytime the soil is workable —and one 


treatment lasts for years! 


Buy KRILIUM at your local dealers in MERLOAM Formulation for 


easy home use in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. tins. 


In Loamaker Formulation for green houses, nurseries, and larger 


applications. 


Made in Canada by 


MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED 





MONTREAL 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 





MNEs Ss tea ee 
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20 years 
a long time? 





It depends on 
your age. 


A man of forty can look forward to many 


interesting years and in 20 years can build 





up, within his present means, an income to 





help him enjoy his later years. At the same 





time he can provide for the welfare of his 





family should the unexpected happen to 





him. Let our representatives show you how 





a Mutual Life of Canada policy combines 





the best features of savings, investment and 





a pension plan at a modest outlay. 
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lished in the other parts. In_par- 
ticular, English - speaking Canadians 
are learning much about the great 
variety of material printed in French- 
speaking Canada, for titles in French 
and English are listed side by side. 
Literatures in other languages are 
represented with surprising frequency. 

Someone will say that these are, 
after all, only side issues. What about 
the books that will constitute the Na- 
tional Library proper? 

Eventually we hope and expect that 
the National Library of Canada will 
become one of the world’s important 
book collections, with holdings in cer- 
tain fields that will compare favorably 
with those in such famous institutions 
as the British Museum Library, the 
Library of Congress and the Biblio- 
theque Nationale. But this objective 
will be attained in cooperation with 
other libraries, for it would be folly 
for the National Library to waste its 
energy and money in duplicating col- 
lections that are already in existence, 
and readily accessible for research 
purposes. It has no intention, for ex- 
ample, of entering the scientific fields 
already served by the libraries of the 
National Research Council, the De- 
fence Research Board and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to mention 
only three. To begin with it will be 
concerned chiefly with two things: 
first, the very considerable task of ab- 
sorbing the tens of thousands of books 
that are already available to it, notab- 
ly in the Library of Parliament, and, 
secondly, in building up collections in 
fields not at present adequately rep- 
resented in Canadian libraries. These 
neglected fields are numerous and im- 
portant, and they will offer ample 
scope for the development of the Na- 
tional Library for some time to come. 


[' WILL not be easy to find copies of 
many of the books required. Many 
are rare, and will have to be picked up 
as opportunity offers. Photographic 
facsimilies, which can now be produc- 
ed easily and relatively cheaply, will 
provide a stop-gap solution in many 
instances. Some of the possibilities of- 
fered by the use of such facsimiles 
are illustrated by a copying project 
that is now nearing completion. 
Thanks to the financial support of a 
public-spirited publisher, the Biblio- 
graphic Centre has been able to make 
a systematic effort to secure a micro- 
film copy of every book, pamphlet, 
broadside, etc., printed in Canada up 
to 1800. Some 800 items have sur- 
vived, though only one or two copies 
of many of them have been found, 
and these are now housed in the treas- 
ure rooms of widely scattered libraries. 
Thanks to the microfilm camera, and 
the generous cooperation of the insti- 
tutions owning the originals, the Cen- 
tre now has facsimiles of 750 of the 
800 titles, and it hopes to secure 
copies of the rest before long. Orig- 
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—Cap tal Press 
DR. W. KAYE LAMB 


inal copies of these items would cost 
a fortune, and owing to their scarcity 
could not in fact be purchased it any 
price; yet the facsimiles will enable 
the Centre to make any one of them 
available to a scholar anywhere in 
the country who has need of 

As all this indicates, the National 
Library will be very far from being 
“just another library for Ottawa” 
True, a person who wishes to use its 
reading rooms and have direct access 
to all its resources will have to come 
to the library itself. But those re- 
sources will be designed to stand be- 
hind and when necessary supplement 
the book collections of any library in 
Canada which may have need of them. 

By “library” we really mean, of 
course, the serious readers who make 
use of a library. When a reader finds 
that the library available to him does 
not possess the material he needs, he 
will ask his librarian to apply to Ot- 
tawa for assistance. The help given 
may vary in character. If the National 
Library itself owns the book or books 
required, it may supply them on inter- 
library loan. If the titles in question 
should happen to be extremely rare 
or costly, the National Library may 
prefer to supply a photographic fac- 
simile (photostat or microfilm) of the 
books, or portions of books, which are 
needed. If the National Librar, does 
not own the book asked for, its union 
catalogue will enable it to find out 
what other library does possess © copy. 
and to forward the request to it. 

To coordinate the country’ book 
resources and to supplement them 
where necessary is thus the unda- 
mental purpose of the Natio: il Li 
brary. This is obviously a lor :-term 
undertaking, but the Biblio »aphic 
Centre, now a part of the no» Na 
tional Library, is already pr. viding 
services which are effective cc \tribu- 
tions to the program. These re, o 
course, only first steps. But onger 
strides will follow shortly, nod 1 
should soon be clear to all t! it the 
library is on the march tow: ds its 
objective of country-wide sery -e. 
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DR. W. KAYE LAMB is Do ninion 
Archivist and Chairman of t)¢ N& 
tional Library Committee. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 


Alaska, Kitimat & Aluminum 


by R. L. Hoadley 


HE RACE is on between Cana- 

dian and U.S. aluminum concerns 
for che.p water power in the north 
country with Canada having the ad- 
vantage of an early start. Alaska is 
the answer of the largest aluminum 
compan in the States to the Kitimat 
project) British Columbia. The alu- 
minum Company of America, one 
time af} iate of the Aluminum Com- 
pany oi Canada, has vaguely talked 
of an «iuminum smelter and power 
project near Skagway for the last two 
years. Now the scheme has jelled 
and the big Alaskan development 
which Alcoa has “under considera- 
tion” is out in the open with all its 
implications. It is, in brief, a $400 
million plan to produce 200,000 tons 
of aluminum annually in the Taiya 
valley district and would require four 
years to complete. Tunnels under 
the Rocky Mountains would bring 
water from Canada’s Yukon River to 
the proposed Alaskan installations. 

It is well that Alcoa, in announcing 
the project, was careful to say it was 
under consideration.” The proposal 
has many hurdles to clear before it 
becomes a project in being. The 
mountain must come to Mohammed. 
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Authorizations must be secured from 
the Canadian Government for “ex- 
port” of the water and construction 
of an electric power dam and generat- 
ing station in Canada. To “sweeten” 
such an application Alcoa officials 
point out that the development would 
be of great value in building up not 
only Alaska but also the Canadian 
northwest. Establishment of a year- 
round steamship service was men- 
tioned in this respect. One wonders 
how Canadians would react to such 
a plan to use Canadian power re- 
sources so soon after Congress turned 
a deaf ear to the Seaway. 


: also would be the pur- 
chase of 20,000 acres of land in 
the Taiya district for the power plant 
facilities and a townsite. Under U.S. 
laws affecting Alaska, there is no way 
for Alcoa to acquire this land. Con- 
gress would have to pass the necessary 
permissive legislation. On occasion 
the three big U.S. aluminum concerns 
have fought like cats and dogs on 
matters involving expansion of their 
domestic competitors. The Reynolds 
and Kaiser aluminum companies have 
had powerful friends in Congress in 
the past. Will these political friends 
back the Alcoa project if and when 
it comes before Congress? In the past 
the domestic Big Three have been 
united only in their opposition to the 
U.S. buying metal from Canada on a 
long-term contract. Kaiser and Rey- 
nolds may not relish the idea of Alcoa 
alone having access to cheap Cana- 
dian power. Somewhere in the pro- 
cess they may have to be included in 
the deal if it secures Congressional 
approval one or two years hence. 


oe is the possibility that the pro- 
ject had been rather hurriedly set 
up to forestall the purchase of British 
Columbian aluminum for the U.S. 
aluminum stockpile. At least, such 
connotations may be read in the sig- 
nificant comment of an Alcoa official 
that the U.S. Government would not 
be asked to contract to purchase any 
of the Taiya output. 

At first blush, the project seems 
exceedingly complicated. Involved 
will be the federal governments of 
Canada and the U.S. The Alaskan 
territorial government, Canadian pro- 
vinces and possibly several western 
states will have their fingers in the 
pie. Competing U.S. aluminum com- 
panies might easily prove the villains 
in the case. And the proposed project 
smacks of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in so many of its aspects that its con- 
summation might take years of legis- 
lative effort. 


@ Present U.S. aluminum ingot con- 
sumption is about 983,000 tons a 
year. The “Paley Commission” on 
raw materials estimated that about 20 
years from now U.S. aluminum con- 
sumption will have increased by 291 
per cent, and for the whole of the 
Free World the increase was estimat- 
ed at 415 per cent. 
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MARGISON BABCOCK and ASSOCIATES 


LIMITED 
CONSULTING PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIAL PROJECTS ORGANIZATION 


21 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
(Head Office) Z 


10053 JASPER AVE., EDMONTON 


'COMPLETE DESIGN OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Site Services and Facilities 
Building and Building Services 


Process and Process Services 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 





Senior position for an expert to direct information ond public education 
programs in a field devoted to the well-being of the Canadian people. 
Desirable Qualifications: University or equivalent training. Administrative 
ability. Experience in the direction of informational or educational programs. 
Thorough knowledge of communication media. 


Interested persons are requested to write, giving outline of experience and 
salary expected, to Box 263, Saturday Night. Toronto. 


All replies will be kept confidential. 
tisement. 





THE BELL TELEPHONE 





COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
15th day of October, 1952 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 
15th day of September, 1952. 

S. C. Scadding, 
Secretary 


| the following dividend. 
No par value Common Stock 


No. 43. Quarterly 40c. per share, 

payable September 30th, 1952 to 

holders of record at the close of 

business on September Sth, 1952. 
Vv. J. NIXON, 

Secretary. 


Montreal, August 22nd, 1952. 


Montreal 
Aug. 27, 1952. 





Our own employees are aware of this adver- 
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YOU HAVE your special interest or ambition—something that 
means a lot to you. Today, more than ever, the trick is to plan 
and your spending 


your saving so that you move steadily 


toward your goal. Here are two suggestions: 


First, decide what you want most, how much it will cost, 
and open a special savings account at The Royal Bank of Canada 


for that one particular purpose. Then save for it. 


SECOND, use t 


he Royal Bank Budget Book to keep yourself 
on your course, and to avoid careless spending. The budget 
book does not suggest how you should spend your money. 
It does provide you with a simple pattern to help you 
PLAN YOUR BUDGET TO SUIT YOURSELF. 

You can get a copy at an 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


You can bank on the Royal 


y branch. Ask for one. 





INSURANCE 





Longevity — 
& Its Cost 


N RECENT YEARS there have 

been two things of which those 
concerned with pension plans can be 
reasonably sure: that the length of 
life is becoming greater and the value 
of the dollar is becoming less. 

For a speech to the Society of 
Actuaries in Chicago last June, Lau- 
rence Coward, Chief Actuary with 
William M. Mercer Ltd., calculated 
sort of a sneak preview of recent mor- 
tality in Canada. He prepared figures 
of the ratio of actual deaths in 1950 
to expected deaths on the Canadian 
Life Tables No. 2—the tables con- 
structed from the 1941 census popu- 
lations. Here’s what he said: 

“Making all allowances for the 
fact that these are very tentative 
tables, the results are rather sensa- 
tional. At ages under 35, the mor- 
tality of men has fallen to about 65 
per cent, and of women to about 55 
per cent of what it was in 1941. 

Around age 50 the mortality of 
men is about 93 per cent, and of 
women about 80 per cent of the 1941 
level. At ages 60 to 70 for men there 
appears to be no improvement, al- 
though the mortality of women is 
about 85 per cent. Above age 70 
there appears to have been a consider- 
able improvement in mortality.” 

The figures were based directly on 
the population and deaths published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and while there may be certain errors 
in the population figures, “they would 
not.” according to Coward, “disturb 
our conclusion that in general the im- 
provement continues, and at the 
younger ages appears to be accelerat- 
ing. 

“For females over age 60 the im- 
provement over the nine-year period 
is equivalent of rating back in age of 
about two years. There is a curious 
position that for females at some 
younger ages, the rating back in age 
may be greater than one vear for 
each one calendar year.” _— 


7 of course adds to the problem 
of what steps should be taken to 
protect pension funds from the effects 
of improving mortality. It’s a dif- 
ficult problem. Contributions — or 
premiums are paid many years before 
pensions are drawn; therefore the em- 
ployer or insurance company is well 
on the hook before the extra liability 
is evident. 

According to Coward, 
impossible to devise any routine or 
profit-sharing arrangement to protect 
against improving mortality. If an 
insurance company is underwriting 
group-annuity business, the only thing 
it can do is to make sure that the 
premium scale is adequate. Alterna- 
tively the company may enter into 
Deposit Administration. 

“Improving mortality certainly hits 
the private self-administered — trust 
fund, but in some ways the Trusteed 
Plan is better able to meet the blow. 
It has been said that no person or 
group of people ever grow old sud- 
denly, and the extra cost due to longer 


“it appears. 


woresTOUR ENGLAND~- 
AND 
THE CONTINENT 
In Our Self-Drive Cars 


Rates from £9.—weekly ($24.00) 
Maps and guide books free 


Brochures air-mailed on reques 


G. S. HALL LTD. 


King's Court Garage 


302-6, King St, Hammersmith, London, W. 6,  ngland 





A lost claw to a lobster means pr)- 
tection missing. Your clients, *.0, 
risk loss when Fire and Casua'ty 
insurance is inadequate. See that 
they have complete protection — 
use the services of these progres- 
sive, up-to-date companies. 


CULL aL acters 


LEE ah ne 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEC 





~ NATIONAL STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
thirty-seven and one-half cents (371/c) per 
share has been declared for the quarter end- 
ing September 30, 1952, payable on October 
15, 1952, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business September 15, 1952, and a 
special dividend of fifty cents (SOc) per 
share was declared payable on Octobe r 15, 
1952, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business September 15, 1952. 
By Order of the Board. 
H. J. FARNAN, 

Secretary. 
seine i lt eee 
Certificate of Registry No. C1380 has been 
issued authorizing the Christiania General 
Insurance Company Limited Storebrand of 
Oslo, Norway, to transact in Canada the 
business of Inland Transportation Insurance 
and Personal Property Insurance, in addition 
to Fire Insurance and, in addition thereto, 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthquake In- 
surance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, Hail In- 
surance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, Lim- 
ited or Inherent Explosion Insurance, Sprink- 
ler Leakage Insurance, Water Damage In- 
surance and Windstorm Insurance, !imuited 
to the insurance of the same property as 1s 
insured under a policy of fire insurance ot 
the company, for which it is already regis 
tered, limited to the business of reinsurance 
only. V. R. Willemson has been appointed 
Chief Agent’. 
je 
Certificate of Registry No. C 1381 hos been 
issued, authorizing The Great Lakes Re- 
insurance Company of Toronto, Cansda, t 
transact the business of Fire Insuran.c, lo- 
land Transportation Insurance and P. rsonal 
Property Insurance and, in addition ‘ \ereto, 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earthqu.xe In- 


surance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, ‘mpact 
by Vehicles Insurance, Limited Hai! Insur- 
ance, Limited or Inherent Explosion  [nsut- 
ance, Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water 
Damage Insurance, Weather Insurat and 


Windstorm Insurance, limited to the :msut- 
ance of the same property as insure: under 
a policy of Fire Insurance, limited ‘0 the 
business of reinsurance only. V. R. \ illem 
son has been appointed Chief Agent 


= GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE : : 


§ Includes Triangles — Early United Sto’ — 
> Adinle — Commemoratives — Britis! Col-® 
* onies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Complete, 
«Collection plus Big Illustrated Moc t= 
. all free. Send 5c for postage. 


: GRAY STAMP COMPANY ; 
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6 | single fact is worth a shipload 


of «sument.” CHARLES ‘DICKENS 


(1812-1870) 


INVESTIGATE— 
BEFORE YOU SPECULATE 


Sound speculation is not based 
on inside information, “hot tips”’ 
or’sure bets’. Factual informa- 
tion is needed to participate 
successfully in the financing of 
new properties. Only in the frank 
reports and recommendations of 
qualified engineering and geo- 
logical experts lies assurance of 
relative safety from risk and 
increased probability of capital 


gain. 


This assurance is yours in all 
speculative issues sponsored by 
our company. [t is our policy to 
ofler only issues that have merit 
...to take the initial risk our- 
..to withhold the sale of 
vendor's shares until the new 


selves. 


properties are assured of success. 
In this way we seek to protect 


our clients interests and cone 


stantly merit their support and 


confidence. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Client. of Douglass, Allen, Davis 
Limited will be given the oppor- 
tunity 'o participate in any spon- 
sored issue before the offering to the 
genera! public. 


No property will be sponsored unless 
ithas « favourable mineral showing, 
and then only on the basis of com- 
petent ‘echnieal advice. 


No mining property will be sponsored 
on the basis of location alone. 


Inforn. :tional bulletins will be mail- 
ed resolarly, and they will contain 
both «h« favourable and the unfa- 
Youral,o news, with equal frankness. 







re? Our complete Statement of 
J Policy available on request. 
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W2 Boy ‘treet, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288° 

$1. DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN 
K. A. DAVIS sp, 


Distrisutors and Underwriters of 
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_world, but few 


lifetime comes out gradually in a way 
that most employers can meet. Never- 
theless this isn’t saving the employer 
anything; it merely softens the blow.” 

Coward believes that the solution 
lies in flexibility in our ideas and 
policies concerning retirement ages. 
“Lengthening life should go with 
lengthening working lifetime, and if 
people become so healthy that they 
can live another five years on the 
average, then I think they could prob- 
ably work another five years. If re- 
tirement, for example, were fixed 
from time to time, so that life expec- 
tancy at retirement was always the 
same, there would be no loss due to 
improving mortality. In fact there 
would be a profit because there would 
be more contributions received into 
the fund. 

“I believe that some form of Gov- 
ernment Old Age Pensions is essen- 
tial in a modern community by grant- 
ing pensions as a right. However, the 
way Social Security operates in the 
United States has one serious defect 
in tending to freeze the normal retire- 
ment age at 65. In Canada the pen- 
sions are granted at age 70 as a right, 
regardless of means, and between 65 
and 70 there are only means-test pen- 
sions. I think this will tend to make 
age 70 the virtual maximum age of 
retirement in Canada and I know that 
there are feelings in some quarters 
that if the Government can resist the 
demands for pensions as a right at 
age 65 for the next few years, there 
may be a change in social thinking so 
that age 70 and not 65 will be regard- 
ed as the normal retirement age.” 
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New Releases 


AGLIACCI — Leoncavallo. This 

isn’t the greatest opera in the 
operas have more 
Stirring or intensely satisfying mo- 
ments than the great prologue, the 
famed “Vesti la giubba” and Nedda’s 
aria in the first act, when they are 
given the kind of performance they 
justly deserve, and get, in this re- 
cording. 

Big-voiced tenor Richard Tucker 
steps into the role of Canio, the 
broken-hearted clown, as though it 
had been created for him, and makes 
the utmost of the opportunity present- 
ed him for ¢ramatic and highly emo- 


tional interpretation by the play- 
within-a-play construction of the 
opera. 


Lucine Amara gives the shallow 
character of Nedda an unexpected 
depth as she sings simply and unaf- 
fectedly the somewhat formal and 
stilted music Leoncavallo has written 
for Colombina in the last act, and 
provides an excellent foil for Pagli- 
acco as she attempts to draw him 
back into his role as puppet. 

Clifford Harvuot sings Silvio, her 
real-life lover, and Thomas Hayward 
is Peppe, Colombina’s lover in the 
farce. Giuseppe Valdengo is Tonio, 
the plotter, in a role that is all anti- 
climax for any baritone after the 
glorious prologue, which he sings 
superbly. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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The spectacular deca- 
dence of Rome in the twi- 
light of her greatness... 
the growing influence of 
Christianity as an Empire 
totters and falls... 


A NOVEL IN THE 
GREAT TRADITION 
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by 
Robert Raynolds 
$4.50 
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Man, Nature and Nothing 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA — by Ernest 
Hemingway—Saunders—$3.00. 


by Melwyn Breen 


HERE is nothing in the new 

book that was not there before. 
There is the same pre-occupation 
with suffering, violence and death; 
there’s the same central figure, the 
man of complete simplicity, the type 
that Hemingway admires most; 
there’s the same relation between one 
man (who in different disguises is 
always himself) and a _ menacing 
alien universe. All the themes — ex- 
cept one—that pervade the earlier 
books and make them successes or 
failures according to his shifts of at- 
titude toward them are present in the 
short space of 30,000 words. 

The only difference is the apparent 
shift away from what has been de- 
scribed as Hemingway’s succumbing 
to his own myth. This does much to 
eradicate the impression of sopho- 
moric preoccupation with prolonged 
and unconvincing sexual stamina that 
characterized the work from “For 
Whom the Bell Tolls” to “Across the 
River and Into the Trees”. 

The story is simple. The ingre- 
dients are the old fisherman Santia- 
go, a 1500-pound marlin, a skiff with 
its used-up fishing gear, a pack of 
sharks and the deep, clear, brooding 
Atlantic Ocean. The old man hooks 
the fish; it tows him for two or three 
days before he can kill it (the fish is 
always “him” as the sea is always “la 
mar’); sharks attack and devour the 
carcass; the old man returns home 
with less than nothing, since he loses 
most of his gear. 

In action and narrative it is superb, 
always controlled by Hemingway’s 
certain authority over the subject 
matter. In style it is Hemingway at 
his most stripped, exercising the 
peculiar discipline he inherited with 
a difference from Flaubert. As W. H. 
Frohock has pointed out, the disci- 
pline is to check the words for their 
exact correlation with the emotion 
they are intended to convey and not 
with the action on the surface as with 
Flaubert. 

With regard to the book’s philo- 
sophic overtones—or, in Hemingway’s 
case, “undercurrents” is probably the 
apter word—they too have always 
been there. They mar the book’s final 
effect in exactly the way they have 
done in books of his before this. 
Once again, it is his complete admira- 
tion for “integrity” that is on display: 
“integrity” being courage, the will 
to endure through suffering, to get 
done what must be done regardless 
of violence and death. Santiago is old 
and tired. His left hand is subject to 
excruciating cramp. Yet he passes 
the line around his shoulders after 
hooking his marlin and ho!ds it in 
lacerated hands, throughout the or- 
deal. 

Once again it is integrity in the 
face of the kind of violence which, 











—Paul Radkaj 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


like bullfighting, is highly stylized, 
almost ritualistic. Santiago knows his 
marlin as the bullfighter knows his 
bull. He knows that the marlin’s 
death is inevitable if only he can hold 
out, “They are not so intelligent as 
we who kill them; they are more 
noble and more able.” 

After the death Hemingway’s pro- 
found pessimism —and the funda- 
mental weakness of the story — be- 
comes apparent. It is clear that the 
whole thing was a grim joke; it was 
all much ado about nada. It was actu- 
ally much worse, for not only is San- 
tiago poorer than before but during 
the struggle he became identified 
with the marlin: though he kills to 
live he must die a little with every 
killing. For all creatures are one and 
the antagonistic principle of the uni- 
verse is a force that works through 
man and Nature, destroying through 
all of them. In the end no one wins 





—Robin Adler, FRSA 
ALEXANDER BARON 
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except the sharks (who swallo. the 
chunks in the very act of dying . 

The tragedy, according to He) jing. 
way, is that this integrity on th part 
of both the marlin and Santi«:o jg 
doomed to be wasted. 

The pessimism also is implicit in 
his repeated assertion that he ven. 
tured “too far out.” “Ay,” he cries 
when he sees the first of the stiarks, 
and it is “just a noise such as » man 
might make, involuntarily, feeling the 
nail go through his hands anc into 
the wood”. (And we remembe: that 
the pain of crucifixion centres in the 
shoulders.) But the thing that Hem- 
ingway has always admired «bout 
Christ was not his message but that 
he had “guts”. There is no hope of 
salvation; only a return to oblivion. 

Santiago is also profoundly alone 
in his enterprise as Christ was. In 
“To Have and Have Not” the dying 
Morgan says, in one of the few mo- 
ments of illumination in an otherwise 
lamentable book, “ ‘One man afone ... 
ain’t got no chance.’ He shut his 
eyes. It had taken him a long time to 
get it out, and it had taken him all 
his life to learn it.” So for Santiago: 
no chance against the sharks because 
the dice are loaded against him, 
nothing but his integrity. 

In “To Have and Have Not” there 
was an attempt to crusade, even to 
present an aspect of class warfare 
and even a sense that the time might 
be when this isolation might be over- 
come. In “For Whom the Bell Tolls” 
there was the same violent inactivity 
for a cause that was hopelessly lost. 
In “Across the River and into the 
Trees” there was a kind of posturing, 
a narcissistic belief in the long-lasting 
of one’s own integrity. In “The Old 
Man and the Sea”, the game. even 
the game of integrity, isn’t worth the 
candle. It has become the will to live 
that keeps the dumb ox revolving 
around the treadmill. 


Craftsman’s Job 


WITH HOPE FAREWELL—by Alexander Boron 
—Clarke, lIrwin—$2.75, 


by John L. Watson 


IKE his earlier “Rosie Hogarth’, 

Mr. Baron’s new book is about 
the unfashionable part of London and 
the people. who live, breed and die 
in its musty mazes. It is written with 
the gentle and unaffected sympathy 
for the lonely and the dispossessed 
that has made Mr. Baron one of the 
important English novelists  f the 
postwar period. 

This is the story of Mark strong. 
the son of lower-middle-class Jewish 
parents, who from his earlies' years 
is made to realize that he is a little bit 
“different” from other people (who 
don’t happen to be Jews) thovgh he 
cannot comprehend in what the dil: 
ference consists. His longing to b¢ 
accepted by the society to who-e con 
ventions he is perfectly wil ing {0 
conform is the tragedy of his child: 
hood and adolescence. The war 
voth his salvation and his undoing: 4 
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a fig er pilot in the RAF he learns 
what « society can be like that is 
found.d on real brotherhood, in 
which relationships spring naturally 
from common qualities of courage 
and . ‘dication, ignoring the super- 
ficial ifferences of race and religion. 

Aft; the war, naively believing 
that | s sacrifices—a shattered body 
and ruined career—have entitled 
him | a place in society where his 
“diffe: ontness” will no longer matter, 
Mark is horrified to find that the 
world is still very much as it was 
hefor. Disastrously involved in the 
anti’S: mitic rioting which flared up in 
Lond) during the Palestine crisis, he 
is driv -n to the edge of despair, only 
to fin. solace in the eternal truth that 
we ar all, all of us, alone. 

Mai. Strong is a difficult char- 
acter io penetrate. So complete is his 
degenvration, in fact, that one won- 
ders whether he is really worth sav- 
ing. but he is cut from whole cloth 


and his actions are consistent with his 
character and the nature of his mis- 
fortune 8. 

Alexander Baron’s stature as a 


writer is constantly increasing. He 
has not vet succeeded in equalling the 
extraordinary beauty of his very first 
book, “From the City, From the 
Plough”. perhaps because he has 
never since dealt with so noble a 
theme. But “With Hope Farewell” 
is certainly the most workmanlike of 
his books; it is professional writing in 
the best sense of the term. 


Animal Personality 


KING SOLOMON’S RING — by Konrad Z. 
lorenz—Methuen and British Book Service 
—$3.25 


by B. K. Sandwell 


‘OLOMON, as Kipling reminds us, 
J “talked to a butterfly As a man 
would talk to a man”. There is no 
evidence, and no reason to believe, 
that he got much change out of the 
butterfly, whose intellectual capacity 
we can safely assume to be restricted 


by the very limited size of his brain, 
'o say nothing of the extreme brevity 
ot his experience. But there are 
numerous creatures of somewhat 


larger size whose ideas would be of 
the profoundest interest to us if we 
could only manage to establish con- 
tact with them. 

Dr. | orenz is a scientist who has 
devoted his lifetime, and an immense 


‘dpacit’ for intuitive understanding, 
(0 the .'fort to establish contact with 
ravens 


irews, monkeys, parrots and 
such “small deer” by the method of 


making himself completely familiar 
‘0 then) He was able to persuade a 
‘rood. infant goslings to regard him 
is the: mother, but only when he 
made maternal sounds from the 
lor | cl; as soon as he tried it 
‘andin. up they ignored him as a 
‘faker. iis intimacy with a certain 
Jackda = was only kept alive by 
periodi. |v allowing it to feed him 
with wm worm pulp, chewed up 
the | d's own mouth as if for its 
“Wn ot!-ring. If he refused to take 
pulp ¥ his mouth the bird insisted 
on stuf’ ¢ it into the opening of his 
Car? 

_ This : scinating book is for popular 
‘onsum; on and gives the record of 
hundred 


f experiments in the devel- 


opment of a habit-relation between 
Dr. Lorenz and this or that speechless 
creature. It gives only glimpses of 
the vast fund of lore of animal 
psychology which has resulted from 
these, relationships. Yet the experi- 
ments could never have been carried 
on if Dr. Lorenz had had nothing but 
a scientist’s cold curiosity. There 
was a very genuine affection between 
him and many of his subjects. 


Lucid Critic 


RUMOUR AND REFLECTION — by Bernard 
Berenson—Longmans, Green—$6.00. 


by Paul Duval 


ys HIS Preface to the present vol- 
ume, the famed art critic, Bernard 
Berenson remarks: “What matters is 
not events but what we think about 
them”. “Rumour and Reflection”, 
then, is what the author thought about 
and observed during a period of semi- 
imprisonment in Italy through the war 
years, 1941-1944. Seasoned by more 
than 80 years of study and experience 
of humanity and the art it has pro- 
duced, Mr. Berenson’s diary is a shin- 
ing cross-section of a rarely brilliant 
mind at work in solitude. 

Born in America of Jewish origin 
and schooled at Harvard, Berenson 
has lived almost his entire adult life 
in Italy. Like George Santayana, with 
whom he shares the honor of being 
one of the finest sensibilities of our 
century, Berenson early cloistered 
himself in an Italian villa, J Tatti, and 
has ruled world opinion on Italian 
Renaissance painting from there. At 
the outbreak of hostilities with the 
United States, he found himself cut 
off from his former Italian friends 
and eventually obliged to leave his 
home. 

In style and thought these remark- 
able ramblings and reports resemble 
Santayana also in style. In theme, 
they meander from religion to history, 
from Greek painting to Steinbeck and 
from Japan to Boston. Altogether, 
“Rumour and Reflection” may be 


“summed up as an intimate series of 


snapshots of a critical sense that 
seems to have gained in lucidity with 
time. 

The book is a “must” for Berenson 
enthusiasts, and an appetizing intro- 
duction to the man for those still un- 
acquainted with his work. 


Writers & Writing 


ANSON BALDWIN New York 
Times, MAX FREEDMAN, Winni- 
peg Free Press, RONALD MCEACHERN, 
Financial Post, HUGH KEENLEYSIDE, 
Director-General, Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, United Na- 
tions, were a few of writing fraternity 
speaking at Couchiching Conference. 
Key speakers included Rt. Hon. 
Hector MCNEIL, Former Minister 
of State, United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, and DoucGLas ABBOTT, who 
might be credited with giving more 
shockers than a mystery thriller to 
Canadians—as Minister of Finance. 
More pedple were turned away, 
for lack of accommodation, than 
were present. An idea of the enthusi- 
asm for this open forum discussion 
of Canadian social and economic 
problems in international setting, 
may be suggested by the case of tall, 
handsome Mason Wave of Ottawa 
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A harp flavour. e eo in cheddar cheese 


that spreads smoothly ! 









Ararecombination—“nippy” natural 
cheese that’s easy to spread on bread 
or crackers. Delight everyone with 
the aristocrat of sharp cheddars — 
MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese. 


Made only by KRAFT 
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If you enjoyed Saturday Night’s articles on the National 
Research Council you will want to read Wilfrid Eggleston’ s 
description of the Council’s wartime scientific achievement in 


Scientists at War 


“The work done by the National Research Council even 
before the war has been by no means widely known in Canada, 
and during the war censorship imposed by war conditions was 
clamped down so securely that few Canadians realized the 
great contributions made by our scientists. This book reviews 
the valuable research work performed and the amazing results 
produced by these scientists mobilized by the National Re- 
search Council. Mr. Eggleston has produced a dramatic and 
engrossing story.” Queen’s Quarterly. 


Oxtord University Press 





ARTISTS’ WORKSHOP 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF CURRENT CLASS YEAR 
Fall term commences September 22nd, 1952 
Classes in Painting, Drawing and Applied Design held under distinguished 
instructors, including 
CLEEVE HORNE WILLIAM WINTER 
MARY SCHNEIDER EDWY COOKE DON FRASER 
ABA BAYEFSKY EUGENIA BERLIN 
Special guidance cnd encouragement given to beginners and amateurs 
For information regarding these classes and other activities at the Artists’ 
W orkshop, please call KI. 5922, Toronto. 
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THE BOOK BRIDGE PLAYERS 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


The most complete, simplest, most 
accurate method of point-count 
valuation yet devised! 


Uloerison 


POINT-COUNT 


BIDDING 
By be, ULbeream 





At your bookstore 
$]95 
JOHN C. WINSTON Co. Limited 
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American Embassy. He arrived, seven 
years ago, as a speaker: has been 
coming back ever since—as a listen- 
er. Outstanding authority on French 
Canada his interest started when 
tracing original Parkman letters in 
Quebec. He has written “Francis 
Parkman: Heroic Historian”, “The 
French-Canadian Outlook” and other 
books 





® Cover of Canadian number For- 
tune wears a maple leaf, painted by 


Caney PS 
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Lambert Pharmacal Limited 





Rootes Motors (Canada) Limited 


BRIAN CONNELLY, “to symbolize ar- 
ticles on Canada.” The young ex- 
ponent of magic realism quotes: 

““If you can paint one leaf you can 
paint the world.” 

Issue is handsome, smooth, busi- 
néss-like: takes task of interpreting 
Canada _ seriously. 

“What is a Canadian?” is done by 
usual group Canadians and semi-Ca- 
nadians who can be depended upon 
to tell us all what we are like at the 
drop of an Indian feather. (We are 


Poaceae ? = 


FRIGIDAIRE 


a combination of British, French- 
Canadian, American.) 

PROFESSOR LOWER, called quaintly 
the “northern gadfly”, stings. “The 
educated man must expect to be 
lonely in Canada, because 99 per cent 
of the people around him are Phil- 
istines”. Well—like is supposed to 
attract like—and can we help the 
Professor’s predicament? 

JOHN W. DAFOE was a great Cana- 
dian editor and original thinker. His 
followers are letter- perfect but, 





Where Canada Builds — 
there’s TRANE 


You pon’t Have to look far in any area where Canada 
Builds to find that Trane heating and air conditioning equipment 
is working for industry. The great Scarborough industrial de- 


velopment on the fringe of Toronto is no exception. Here, a 


cluster of Canada’s newest plants emphasizes the fact ‘Where 


Canada Builds 
Where you build 


hospital 


There’s TRANE”’. 


when you build a home, factory, school, 


take advantage of the service of architect and pro- 


fessional engineer. Thev know the importance of building well. 


They kvow the importance of heating and air conditioning to 


quality control and satisfaction over the vears. They know 


TRANE. 
for longer! 


They know how TRANE helps you build better— 


Consult your architect and professional engineer. 


Specify TRAM E—make suRE YOU GET TRANE 


iil 


4 MOWAT AVENUE, TORONTO 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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please Canada, in some bassinet there 
may be a possible new editor ang 
original thinker to give the nex: les. 
son on “Nationalism!” 


@ CHARLES’ E. _ HEnpry, Dean, 
School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, is author of signiticant 
new book “The Role of Grows jp 
World Reconstruction”. Forewc-d js 
by Hugh Keenleyside. Subject © :atter 
is provocative dealing with develop. 
ment of healthy, democratic so. \eties 
in countries where a radical re-.rjep- 
tation of life is taking place, both in 
under-developed areas and in n tions 
suffering from effects of military de. 
feat and totalitarian role. Dr. Hendry 
selected a Jarge group of outst: iiding 
leaders in these countries to «.swer 
such questions as: 

“What basic assumptions concern- 
ing personality growth and de-elop- 
ment seem most operative in © ‘forts 
directed toward rehabilitation and 
reconstruction in war-devastaied or 
under-developed areas?” 

Youth organizations and adult 

groups have been analyzed by the av- 
thor who used his opportunity for 
foreign travel and study in 1°51 to 
do a special section on Germany. 
@ Simple “I appreciate” of E. J. 
PRATT’S acceptance of University of 
Alberta’s Medal for Literature /pre- 
sented by President Stewart, 1s typ- 
ical of “Ned”. Author of “Towards 
the Last Spike” and his wife, Viola, 
are singularly free of the intellectual 
arrogance which seems to infect a 
few academic Canadians.—Rica 
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The brilliant foliage, the clear ~unlight, 
the long cool nights, combine make 
Fall a most enjoyable season to ‘our the 
scenic highways and picturesque ‘omantic 
towns and villages of historic Québec 
Here you will be welcomed » th tue 
French-Canadian hospitality in -omfort 
able modern inns and hotels. 
For maps and booklets, write to Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Building» Québec 


City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Pi°%2, New 
York 20, N.Y. 
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THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS IN MEXICO CITY 


PORTS OF CALL 





The Climate Is Vertical 


by Egerton Smythe 


\ NEW saying expresses the versa- 
tility of Mexican travel all the 
year round. “If you like it cool, you 
don't go north, you go up. If you like 

t temperate, you don’t go south, you 
go down. If you like it hot, you go 
down some more!” 

This recipe refers to the 
fact that climate in Mexico 
is selected vertically, rather 
than horizontally! Two-thirds 
of Mexico lies high above sea 
level on an immense plateau. Most of 
Mexico’s cities and resorts are thus 
situated at elevations varying from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea. 
Mexico City is 7,500 feet high, and 
has the same weather all the year— 
“not toa cool, not too warm”, the 
average temperature being 61 in 


+ Conga gia eee 





summer and 56 in winter. 

If travellers want warmer climate, 
they “go down” into the semi-tropical 
levels. Taxco, for instance, at 5,700 
feet, has a summer average of 70 and 
winter of 66. Fortin, only 2,500 feet 
up, runs from 71 to 61. Here 
gardenias, coffee plants, 
bananas, and palm _ trees 
grow, yet the evenings are 
cool and the air bracing. 

Still lower, at sea _ level, 
are places like Acapulco (83 the sum- 
mer average, and 78 in wiater). All 
are conveniently reached by road or 
plane from Mexico City. And more 
Canadians go there each year. 

As Mexico City says, visitors can 
actually select their climate in Mexico 
as they do their meals—a la carte! 








—Photos courtesy American Airlines 
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BOUND FOR A GAY HOLIDAY in Europe?...a busi- 
ness conference in a Continental capital? Make rhis 
trip a thrilling experience in luxurious air travel...at 
no extra cost. Relax in the extra room of a new-type 
AIR FRANCE Constellation. Enjoy the extra comfort 
of restful ‘sky lounger’’ chairs. Friendly English-speak- 
ing stewards and hostess serve you as on/y the French 
know how. You'll love every minute of it! 


Go AIR FRANCE... 
Enjoy these “extras” in 
LUXURY and GRACIOUS LIVING 

«+. the ULTIMATE in air travel... 
at NO extra cost! 


gd 





PIONEERS IN GLOBAL AIR TRAVEL: 33 years’ expe- 
rience in international luxury air service. Veteran pilots 
fly AIR FRANCE’s worid-wide routes. Seasoned trav- 
elers know and respect the AIR FRANCE reputation 
for regularity, dependability, and precision operational 
efficiency. 


WORLD'S FINEST AIR CUISINE: Flawless French food 
at its Continental best, prepared by AIR FRANCE 
master chefs...accompanied by vintage wine or cham- 
pagne...after dinner a liqueur. The ultimate in gra- 
cious living in the true French tradition! 


THE LUXURY 





“THE PARISIAN” Luxury non NEW LOW TouURIST 
stop service between Montreal and FARES, et fective Nov. Ist, 
Paris, with connections t« all 1952 Montreal - Paris 
destinations A London at m $285 one way, $445.30 
extra cost Every Monday, trom retu Subject to Gov 

Montreal ernment approval 
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THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST NETWORK 
OF AIR ROUTES 
Serving 
76 Countries 
on 6 Continents 
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PARIS 

The world’s most 
beloved city...the 
Center of fashion, 
good living, so- 
phisticated gaiety. 





LONDON 
Britain's historic 
capital is rich in 
tradition, charm- 
ing countrysi 
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ROME 
A vivid tapestry 
of past and -pres- 
ent, the ‘Eternal 
City’’ is a fasci- 
nating modern 
metropolis. 
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RIVIERA 
Colorful interna- 
al play round, 
famed for sun- 
drenched beaches, 
exciting night life. 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 
or AIR FRANCE 


International Av 
| 
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West, Montrea 
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for the college clan... 
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erful wearable plaids 


Q 


take you through college 


clan plaids in our 
collection of campus 

o 
classics, Campus Shop, 


Fashion Floor, The Third 


AND ORDER OFFICES SERVE 


CANADIANS 


FROM COAST 
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FILMS 


Marilyn Monroe, Specialist 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


HE ODD thing about Marilyn 

Monroe is that she appears to 
have achieved stardom without giv- 
ing the public an opportunity to see 
her in action on the screen. 

The new star made her first public 
appearance as a calendar girl stretch- 
ed out on a spread oi red velvet—a 
study that had even her screen 
promoters reeling a little. Her sub- 
sequent film career seems to have 
been based solidly on the claim that, 
dressed or undressed, she is one of 
the most exciting spectacles in pic- 
tures. 

For the time being her produc?rs 
seem content to rest on this claim. 
They have placed her, after rudimen- 
tary training, in major acting roles, 
and so far they have neither dressed 
her nor undressed her. For her first 
screen appearance, in “Clash by 
Night”, she wore jeans and a shirt. 
In “Don’t Bother to Knock” she is 
allowed for a few sequences, to wear 
a borrowed and rather matronly 
negligee. The rest of the time she 
appears in a_ lower-price-basement 
frock and loafers. The star’s bound- 
less allure does the rest and ticket- 
buyers across the continent are lin- 
ing up as enthusiastically as though 
Miss Monroe had reverted to the days 
when, to borrow her .own expression, 
she had “nothing on but the radio”. 


T Is a very special talent, and a 

highly valuable one. There are 
dozens of girls in Hollywood quite as 
pretty as Marilyn, and any number 
who can act rings around her. But 
they haven’t the special gift of danc- 
ing alone in a hotel bedroom and 
making the performance look like an 
invitation to almost anything but the 
dance. This is what Marilyn does in 
“Don’t Bother to Knock” and the 
effect, after a few tantalizing with- 
drawals, is to bring her fellow-hotel 
guest (Richard Widmark, whose room 
is across the court) hurrying to her 
door with a bottle of whiskey. 

It isn’t even a noticeable disadvan- 
tage to Marilyn Monroe that Richard 
Widmark happens to be one of the 
most competent young actors in the 
business. If Mis “Monroe were the 
ordinary starlet, suuggling with her 
first big assignment, Richard Wid- 
mark’s fluent ease before the camera 
might easily make a deft caricature 
of the Monroe performance. But 
she isn’t an ordinary starlet, and she 
isn’t there for her acting. She is 
there to support her own special pub- 
licity; and what she accomplishes in 
this field is nobody’s business, least 
of all the business of this department. 

In “Don’t Bother to Knock” she is 
presented as a schizophrenic baby- 
sitter whose delusions, supported by 
the sudden appearances of the stran- 
ger from across the court, lead her to 
attempt the murder of her little 
charge. It’s a morbid little study, 
strung together with intervals of care- 
fully contrived suspense. Miss Monroe 
as a lunatic nurse-maid didn’t scare 


me very badly. But as a youny per. 
son of high allure, her gift is so jm. 
pressive that it crowds out the neces. 
sity for any other talent. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 





And, man, wotta beer! 


An ale to beat all ales, Labatt’s 
India Pale Ale—I.P.A. for short 
—suits the true masculine 
palate. Brewed by the Labatt 
family to the old English recipe, 
I.P.A. is fully flavoured, hearty 
and really satisfying. It’s a man's 
drink! Next time you're thirsty, 
and feel like an ale with body to 
it, order Labatt’s* I.P.A. One 
taste, and you'll know what we 
mean by ‘‘a man’s drink!”’ 





*The swing is 
definitely to 
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BEGINNING OF READING HABITS that will enrich the rest of their lives, is made by two young visitors to Boys’ and Girls’ House. 


INSTEAD OF COMICS 





OUT TO SEA WITH DRAKE | 


NOMIC BOOKS, television to the saturation 
point, low-grade radio programs and unsuit- 

A able movies—all the predigested forms of 
easy entertainment in fact—have parents and other 
interested parties worried to death. The danger, 
many parents feel, lies in the tendency of these 
to dissipate the child’s awakening aesthetic sense. 
Perhaps not enough of us realize that a potent 
Weapon is at hand to be used against these dissi- 
pating forees—the good-reading habit on the part 
of the youngster. Reading is still almost the only 


form of entertainment that permits a child free 
use of his mind and requires him to use his own 
Maginution instead of ready-to-order images sup- 


plied on the TV screen or lurid pages of the comic 
books. Reading a worthwhile book gives him a 
feeling of accomplishment and a unique experience 
Of pleasure, arousing strong, lasting and_ inde- 
pendeni feelings. ; : : 

Ever time a child reads of the courage of 


Beowu'', for instance, or goes with Mowgli on 
his nix '-wanderings in the jungle, or puts out to 


sea Wil) Drake or Raleigh, he is fortifying himselt 
againsi mediocrity and vulgarity. 
But \\e any good habit, the good-reading habit 


must cultivated—and by experts. We wouldn't 
dreamt denying our child specialists’ care in 
matte t teeth, diet, tonsils, allergies. Yet so 
many is, armed with little else than a misplaced 


enthus in, trundle off to buy some books for 
Junior sod then get prettv disgruntled when Junior 


neglects the “nice” books of our choice and goes 
‘eadil’ on plowing through the comics. For Junior 
Mas tas'cy of his own and it takes a trained person 
0 cult. «te them along healthy lines. 

Thes trained persons are to be found in the 


“tag Boys’ and Girls’ Libraries across Canada. 
OVS ! Girls’ House in Toronto, for instance, 
} . . ‘ : i 

‘a fine example of the whole Canadian Library 





by Babs Brown 


system for children. A wide, inviting walk leads 
up to the big, double glass doors. Beyond the doors, 
to one side, a tiled corridor leads to a beautifully 
equipped little theatre and puppet stage; on the 
other side is a large, airy room lined with books 
and furnished with good wide tables and benche: 
at which to read them. There’s a big open fireplace 
at one end of the room which gives a hospitabl: 
air—indeed the whole place has a fine smell cf 
books, floor polish and hospitality. 

Any Saturday or weekday after school is out 
the scene is lively and business-like, with the spot- 
light on the many and varied young patrons wno 
seem to be very much at home and to know exactly 
what they’ve come for. A boy of around ten, for 
instance: might be demanding “an exciting book 
that’s good to read while your mother’s out!” 

Or a little boy of four, bursting ahead of his meth- 
er, shouts “Hi! Have you got that book about God 
and all his angels?” 

Or a father, tagging along behind two deter- 
mined young daughters, says, “It’s not so very long 
since I used to come here and listen to stories my- 
self! Do you still sit around the fire on winter 
Saturday mornings?” The orderly babble continues. 
“Where's Ping?” . . . “I want another story about 
that monkey, Curious George!” . . . “Three months 
I have waited for Little Black Sambo—it’s such a 
busy book!” “Oh, boy! Peter Rabbit!” 

An older boy, a bit of a problem perhaps be- 
cause he has read so many books, has recently 


Per eeeceees seeeeecseesasaraneesseesesececesenseseccusesascessenseessesesreseseesecese: 


BABS BROWN is writer of the award winning 
children’s CBC “Cuckoo Clock House”. 


“taken up” the stories of the ancient world and 
won’t be happy until he has read them all. A 
blond-headed Scandinavian boy has a passion for 
prehistoric animals and nothing but books about 
dinosaurs or pterodactyls will satisfy him. A small 
Chinese girl is recommending Rumer Godden’s 
“Dolls’ House” to her friends. 

But most noticeable in the midst of all the 
excitement is the calm and courtesy of the librar- 
ians. Secure in the knowledge that they know their 
business and can be of genuine service to the chil- 
dren, they never get rattled or appear ill at ease. 
Most important of all, they never superimpose 
their own choice of book on a child but always 
encourage him to exercise his own taste. 

Adults use the children’s libraries too—people 
planning a dramatic season for a community 
centre, mothers looking over games for children’s 
parties, teachers finding material for lessons on 
different countries, writers looking over the field 
of folklore as written for children, or radio script- 
writers getting material for broadcasts. 

Meanwhile the telephone keeps ringing with 
inquiries such as “What’s a good book I can give 


my granddaughter for her birthday?” . a 
you tell me where I could find a play for eight 
children?” . . . “I need a story for a young people's 


church group—or a wolf pack—or a nature class 
-or a children’s picnic 
Besides the actual lending of books, the chil- 
dren’s libraries have story hours and puppet shows 
and book taiks both at schools and in the libraries 
In Toronto a new service opened up recently 
when a “library on wheels” started its rounds at 
the new Hospital for Sick Children. Walking 
patients cluster around the book truck. Children 
confined to bed wait patiently for the truck to be 
wheeled to their bedside so they can make their 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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Robertson’s 
delicious 
preserves are 
recognised 
everywhere 
as the finest 
in the world 
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| Golden Shred Marmalaae 

| Ginger Marmalade 
Made ond | Silver Shred Lemon Marmalade 
packed in | Blackcurrant Jam 
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HAIG & HAIG 1S SCOTCH WHISKY 
AT iTS GLORIOUS BEST 


... DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN 





OTLAND... 






CHILDREN GO 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 
choice too. Visiting parents are de- 
lighted that their children can enjoy 
books while they are ill and librarians 
have grown accustomed on their 
rounds to the sight of a mother read- 
ing to several small children in a 
ward, beds pulled close together so 
that all might see the pictures and 
hear the story. For children who are 
too ill to manage heavy books, pic- 
ture books with large print and bright 
illustrations are always available. 


O* REQUEST children’s librarians 
will make out special reading lists 
for individual children, or groups of 
children. This is done after learning 
something of the child and his inter- 
ests in other fields. These reading 
lists, tailor-made to suit the child’s 
personality and special requirements, 
are often a big force in rounding out 
his education at any given stage and 
offsetting the appeal of less worth- 
while sources of entertainment. Spe- 
cial lists are available for reading 
aloud to blind children, or to so- 
called backward children or to chil- 
dren with any special problem or for 
any age group. 

And all these services are free! 

Each children’s library across Can- 
ada makes its own selection of books, 
but it is worthy of note that the same 
atmosphere of courtesy and service 
exists in a children’s section consist- 
ing of a few shelves tucked away in 
a corner of a small town adult library 
as it does in some big, brand-new city 
branch. 

Pioneer of children’s library work 
in Canada and the person whose in- 
fluence spreads the furthest and deep- 
est is Miss Lillian H. Smith, recently 
retired head of Boys’ and Girls’ House. 

To pay just homage to Lillian Smith 
is a difficult task because the value of 
her work, by its very nature, is in- 
tangible. Her refusal to tolerate the 
second rate, her power to assess, and 
to assess with uncanny accuracy, the 
appeal of a book from a child’s point 
of view, have shaped the reading 
habits of hundreds of children now 
grown up. 


NLY ONE such as this writer who 
has constantly gone to her for ad- 
vice and never come away empty- 
handed, only one who has been privi- 
leged to see steady, revealing glimpses 
of her work over a period of years and 
has felt the impact of her thinking can 
have even a smali idea of her contri- 
bution to the reading habits of the 
Canadian child. 

To Lillian Smith and those who 
think as she does, the daily incidents 
of their work add up to an accumula- 
tion of effort which gains a tremen- 
dous significance. This significance 
arises from a satisfaction, intangible 
and hard to assess, which comes of 
bringing together the right book and 
the right person at the right time. 

Yes, reading is still almost the only 
form of entertainment that permits a 
child the free use of his mind. He 
undertakes it by himself. He chooses 
what he reads independently and his 
thoughts about it are his own. 

And that, as a defence against mass 


TO SEA WITH DRAKE 


thinking is something that cannot be 
lightly dismissed in the world he lives 
in today. 


AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Household Comptroller 
by Margaret Ness 


OMPTROLLER of the Govern. 

or-General’s Household sounds 
like a formidable job and tor the 
first time it has fallen to a Canadian, 
He’s Major Locke Malkin, of the well 
known Vancouver Malkins. His fa- 
ther was the first Mayor of Greater 
Vancouver, and the famous Malkin 
Bowl in Stanley Park (where The- 
atre Under the Stars plays musical 
comedies in the summers) is named 
after him. He gave the original do- 
nation and this year he and Mrs. 
Malkin made a gift of half the need- 
ed $20,000 to “face-lift” the bowl. 

The 43-year-old Major has three 
sets of duties as Comptroller of Ri- 
deau Hall, Ottawa. He supervises 
and controls all expenditure of funds 
allotted for the running of the 
Household: supervises activities such 
as that of the staff, transport and 
grounds: and arranges for the enter- 
tainment of guests staying at Gov- 
ernment House or who come to the 
various functions. 

His education covers school days 
in England; Brentwood College, Vic- 
toria, and McGill University. He 
went overseas with the Seaforth 
Highlanders at the outbreak of war 
and saw action in Italy and Sicily. 
Later he was posted to Australia as 
Instructor on the War Staff Course 
and served for a short period with 
the Australians in the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea. 

Four years after his discharge in 
1945, he was called back to serve as 
military observer on the UN Kash- 
mir Mission. After two years there 
he returned to Vancouver. There he 
acted in an administrative capacity 
at local army headquarters. It would 
look as if the Governor-General’ 
Household will be run in good arm) 
manner. 


@ Seems as if Canada is now as de- 
termined as New York to take Cana- 
dian Anna Russell to its collective 
heart. Last year comedienne Russell 
“wowed” a full-house Town [all au- 
dience in New York. And a ful!-house 
of paying customers there '5 quite 
something. Starting next \onday. 
Sept. 15, she’s giving Toront« 4 full 
week of her own particular band ol 
humor, as actress and singe Shes 
playing under the auspices »' Dora 
Mavor Moore’s well-known \: Play 
Society, as their opening gun of the 
season. 


® Another honor has come to the 
much - honored violinist Bei'y - Jean 
Hagen of Calgary. Now she hus been 
awarded the medal given annuilly by 
Harriet Cohen, British pianis', t0 4 
distinguished artist. This you Its 
Betty-Jean for her success in | ondon 
and Europe this summer. 
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i by Isabel Morgan 
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Ss 
Py nan to change lipstick as 
: often as She changes her mind but 
? her mirror, if not her instinct for 
color values, tells her it’s time to 
bring out a new lipstick when she 
chan .s costume colors. 

Before us we have a Fall “color 


: card. Attached to it in neat rows 

are tinv swatches of fabric dyed in 

} the colors that will be seen this fall. 

jt runs the gamut of deep rich 
color 


All lipsticks, to be sure, are red. 
But within that single color is an 
infinite variety and play of shade. 
Roughly, the red of a lipstick falls 
into three classifications—blue- red, 
orange-red, pure red. So the secret 
of wearing the right shade of lip- 
stick lies in knowing into which 
of these classifications the costume 
color belongs. 

A dress that is red with rusty 
tones needs an orange-red lipstick. 
: And this lipstick will be equally 
: felicitous with olive green, or one 
i of the copper brown tones. But a 
i blue-red lipstick is best when you 
: don a blue dress or a red dress that 
: has bluish tones, or when you wear 





by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


‘anadian who was responsible for Mother 
Goose’s band, perhaps? (4,5) 


ountain by a tree. (7) 
r how the place is changed! (7) 
where @ pedigree is not found? 


ks spit in the fire? (9) 
fferently, but still the same. (6) 
21 suggests Sullivan's fight with 
n for a title. (3) 

ise closed up? (4) 

one ache, of course. (4) 


sary at the present time. (6) 
it may peel, but not in the hot 





gatory description of his purse. 


Pp 
oe 
5 


ho made a row, perhaps, with 








KNOW YOUR COLORS 


UNNECESSARY for a 





green that has more blue than 
yellow in it. 

Lipstick — and for that matter, 
color of nail lacquer, too — is a 
fashion accessory that merits as 
much careful selection as a hat or 


a dress. 


@ Word of what’s going on fash- 
ion-wise in Paris from Helena 
Rubinstein: At Dior the silhouette 
has natural curves with a slender, 
supple waistline and an added 2% 
inches to hemlines. Evening gowns 
evoke the day of the first Eliza- 
beth, dresses for day wear bring to 
mind the mid-Victorian era as well 
as young Queen Alexandra’s day. 
The princess fit is followed through 
the entire line. Except for one 
model, the girls’ hair is short. 
Hubert de Givenchy, the young 
designer who leaped to front posi- 
tion only a year ago, has launched 
silk dresses and coat linings printed 
in fur designs—silver fox, beaver, 
silver blue and pastel mink. Every- 
one is making much of laces. They 
are seen in plain Chantilly patterns 
and gossamer qualities at every 
house, often dressed for winter in 
spangles, sequins or metallics. 
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BRAIN-TEASER 


Knavish Tricks 


31. As out of shape, Mazie’s not looking the 
same. (9) 
DOWN 
1 and 21. He gets his release in spring. 
(4-2-3-3) 


2. Skinny little cutie? (7) 

3. Not a kind way to deal with the sick in 
France. (8) 

4. It’s very close in here, Barney! (6) 

5. One is washed out here, as it were, (4, ¢ 

6. Necessity for a canny diner? (6) 

7. Brute in Rienzi. (7) 

8. In the shadow of Liberty, but not the isie 
of the free. (5) 

16, 6 across, 30, 28. Electricity bill? 
(3,6,2,3,5,7) 

7. This failure was at least thorough! (8 

18. I saw Rita make a bloomer! (8) 

20. What’s this? It’s questionable at 12. (7) 

23. The Bantu's is a wailish sort of language 
ta) 

24. He’s certainly learned his lesson! (6) 

25. Is its resting place in the air these days 
(6) 

26. She occupies a cosy billet. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS 


1. Rubella 

5. Scalpel 

0. Bishop 

1. Electric 

2. Commandment 
3. See 23 

15. Smuts 

16. Attempted 

18. Scholarly 

20. Probe 

23 and 13. Catnip 
24. Imagination 
26. Scholars 

27. Phobia 

28. Addenda 

29. Dressed 


DOWN 


2. Uniform 

3. Exhumation 
4. Lupine 

6. Cleansed 

7. Lute 

8. Edifice 

9. Dermatologist 
14. Operations 
17. Farm hand 
19. Chanced 
21. Bromide 
22. Sniper 

25. Dope 
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SIMPLIFIED SKIN CARE | 
for dry shin 


Designed to do the most 
for the skin in the shortest 
measure of time. 


Ardena Cleansing Cream. . . 
1.50 to 8.00 ! 
Ardena Skin Lotion . . . 1.35 to 12.50 
Orange Skin Cream . . . 1.65 to 11.25 
Moisture Oil . . . 1.35 to 5.20 
... 4.40 to 13.75 


Lille de France . . . 2.75, or 
Ultra Amoretta Cream ... 1.65 


Perfection Cream 





SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


4200-B 





INTON 
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“THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL CHINA” 


#4651 179? 3° 
28 iy gud 





Quolities that have made the name MINTON world-famous— 
beautiful colors on glistening white English Bone Chino—are to 
be found in this exquisite "Vermont" pattern. 


SEE IT AT CANADA’S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 


' 
—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd., 
55 Wellington St. W., Toronto, for the name of your nearest dealer. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


PROSPECT: 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 





SHOWERS AHEAD 


for a popular bride-to-be. If it is 
your wish to “party” a happy lady 
plan a small intimate affair for a 
restful change Ix g s are 
just about right for an after business 


ae PID RECOGNIZES no particu- 
A lar season as his own—although 
June and October bear the heaviest 
matrimonial traffic. Every so often 
one gets involved in a round .of fétes 





arc in a ae Saat 


The historic granting of the Charter to the “Governor 
and Adventurers” in 1670 made possible for modern 
times a touch of the gracious living that characterized 
the Court of King Charles Il. This was followed, in 1701, 
by a shipment to the new world of Scotch Whisky, so 
superb in quality that it was acclaimed as the best 
procurable. 






Scotch Whisk 



















supper. This means beforehand plan- 
ning and work but is worth while if 
your guests relax. Here’s a menu 
you can get ready ahead of time. 
Chicken Salad Hawaiian 
Potato Chips 
Platter of Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Cottage Cheese 
Crescent Rolls 
Toasted Ice Cream Puffs 
Notes for the day before: 
Make Lime Ring Mould and set in 







refrigerator. Prepare ingredients for 
chicken salad—but do not combine 


until an hour or so before party. 
Blanch and skin tomatoes, turn up- 
side down on plate and refrigerate. 
Add cream and seasonings and cot- 
tage cheese. Make cake, put peaches 
to chill. 

Chicken Salad Hawaiian 

Lime Pineapple Ring: 

Dissolve 2 packages lime-flavored 
gelatin in 12 cups hot water. Add 2 
cups canned pineapple juice, 14 cup 
lemon juice and a dash of salt. Pour 
into oiled 1 quart ring mould. Chill 
until firm. 

Chicken Salad: 

112 cups diced cooked chicken 
| cup well-drained crushed 


pineapple CANADA'S FINEST 
'3 cup sliv ered, toasted 
almonds CIGARETTE 


1 teaspoon lemon juice 

¥2 cup mayonnaise 

Salt and pepper to taste 

14 teaspoon monosodium 
glutamate 


Combine all ingredients. Chill over 


Sham 











hour or more. At serving time, un- 

mould Lime-Pineapple Ring” on a FOR ALL YOUR NOTES 
platter. Fill centre with Chicken AND LETTERS 
Salad. Garnish platter with salad 

greens. Serves 6. 





For greeting cards or for those 


Toasted Ice Cream Puffs delightful little note sheets with 


Buy or bake a single layer cake 
(or split an 8 x 8 loaf cake). Or a 
half white cake mix will be fine and 
bake in a 7 x 11 pan. 

Filling: 

8 small canned peach halves 
(not over 2'2 inches wide) 
1 pint vanilla ice cream 

Frosting: 

This is a 7-minute icing and should 
be made an hour or more before serv- 
ing. 





gay, colourful covers, select 


on Austin-Marshall original 






Canado’s Finest 






CREATORS OF CANADA'S FINEST GREETING 


2 egg whites 
2 cups sugar 
5 tablespoons water 
14 teaspoon salt 
¥4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix all ingredients except vanilla 
in top of double boiler. Beat with 
rotary or electric beater over lightly 


1 
| CARDS AND STATIONERY NOTES 


NOW and/or LATER | SCEN 


Whenever you visit At unt 


boiling water until frosting stands i re 
ser : ng tand ms City and the Dennis, you: \isit a 

definite peaks—about 7 minutes. is “*in season’’—always reacy to Hort 

Fold in vanilla. Let cool an hour be- thrill you are the rumbling suri, 

fore using. the salty air, the exhila: iting 


sun. To say nothing— shen 
is such—o! gay 


To Assemble puffs: 
puffs. your mood 





Start 10 minutes before serving crowds, smart shops, somnisti- 
time. Cut cake into 8 portions, place cated entertainment. So p..1 (0 Your 
on cookie sheet. Place 1 peach half, visit us—now and/or lat visit t 
hollow side up on each portion of ton a 
cake. Place rounded tablespoon ice Further 
cream on each peach half. Completely : a 
cover each with % inch of seg Ps t Toon 
being careful to seal in the base of — 
the cake on the cookie sheet. Bake in Sto LL WEN \IS p 
450°F. over 3 minutes or until frost- C OL aes . 
ing is a delicate brown. Serve imme- Boardwalk at Michigan ve. lo 
diately. Serves 8. ATLANTIC CITY tT: 


Write or telephone for rese1y ations | 


For a delightful cooling drink to B 
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~ “ONE OF CANADA'S 
We LOMO) aed Oe 
SteAdele-en-haut, Québec 


45 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


A. THOMPSON 


73 


ont) days 
ofthe year 
to #$0 guests 


—E A. MARIN 


MANAGER 





1) Oniario 
Ladies 


Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
i Toronto, offering Ele- 
i 






ed 







mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
Household Science (die- 
tetics), Secretarial 
Science, Speech Arts and 
Drama. Valuable en- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus On request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 











TRELAND 


¥ \ Before you leave, be sure 

to obtain your complete Irish 

travel requirements. That way 

you'll save —and enjoy pleasant travel 
“every mile through the Emerald Isle”. 


TRANS? ORTATION — By rail or road... 
Reserva! ons on express trains. 


STEAMER SERVICES between Ireland and 
Britain Cabin reservations. 

SCENIC ‘OURS BY MOTOR COACH—six, 
nine ana leven day tours, all-inclusive and 
remarko!, » low priced. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS at 6 C.I.E. Hotels. 


oy 


j 
} 






1 pical travel bargain 

Day motor tour of the Irish 

blic, including meals, ho- 

| even tips, for only $47.60! 


YOUR 1 sVEL AGENT will help plan your 


Visit to ind, and supply your transporta- 
tion anc ervations. 

Further ition and literature may also be 
obtaine writing Dept. 71 at Irish Rail- 
ways of} 

TORONTO 


wee bberededcores 69 Yonge Street 





TTT) 
ey 
EIREANN 


TT Teme) 


Transport Company 





serve On warm evenings before or 
after meals and most suitable for this 
occasion try— 


Orange Blossom Cooler 


Combine 2 cans concentrated 
frozen orange juice with 4 cups 
medium dry white table wine in a 
pitcher and sweeten to taste. Pour 
over ice cubes in tall glasses, stir well 
and chill. Garnish with a half slice of 
orange and a sprig of mint. Six serv- 
ings. 


QUICK TRICKS 


NOLDEN CORN FRITTERS with 
bacon and syrup: Mix | beaten 
egg with 2 cup milk and | tbsp. salad 
oil. Stir in 1 cup sifted flour, 11% tsps. 
baking powder, %4 tsp. salt and | 
cup drained canned or cooked corn. 
Bake on pancake griddle, or pan- 
fry in a little butter and serve. 
Pantry Shelf Casserole: Empty 2 
cans baked beans into a shallow cas- 
serole. Cover with slices of canned 
luncheon meat (12 oz. can). Com- 
bine %4 cup ketchup, 1 tsp. prepared 
mustard and | cup water or tomato 
juice. Pour over and bake in 375 
oven for 30 minutes. Enough for 6. 
The Egg and You: Butter a shal- 
low glass baking dish, dust with fine 
crumbs and grated sharp cheese. 
Poach desired number of eggs, gent- 
ly transfer to casserole. Pour over 
eggs cream of mushroom soup heat- 
ed with a little cream. Sprinkle with 
crumbs and cheese and dots of but- 
ter. Broil until cheese melts and 
crumbs are brown. 
President of the Canadian 
University Women, 
for a three year term, is Dr. Martha 
Law of Toronto. Dr. Law is a den- 
tist, one of the few women dentists 
in Canada; does clinical work in the 
schoo's for the Toronto Department 
of Health. 


@ New 
Federation of 


@ Florence Greenaway of Guelph, 
Ont., has been appointed Associate 
Director and Lecturer in nursing at 
McMaster University School of 
Nursing, Hamilton. Miss Greenaway 
has taken post graduate studies at 
the Universities of Toronto and Mc- 
Gill; studied last year towards her 
Master of Science in nurs'ng at 
Wayne University, Detroit, on a Kel- 
logg Fellowship. 


@ It was her first professional swim 
and she won the women’s Canadian 
National Exhibition three mile cham- 
pionship in fine style. Most exciting 
fact was Shirley Campbell’s ag2— 
just 16. She’s a Fergus, Ont., steno 
and some 8,000 people saw her win 
$1,650 in prize money. Ten years 
older and ix third place was Leis 
Putt of Montreal. 


@ Recently we profiled A!tderman 
Eunice Wishart of Port Arthur, Ont.; 
and received a ‘letter from a male 
correspondent in Portage La Prairie, 
Man., mentioning that they had an 
Alderman Wishart, too — Alderman 
Jean Wishart. Digging into our files 
we discovered that Mrs. Wishart was 
e'ected in 1949, Portage La Prairie’s 
first woman alderman. 
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NEW WALLS 


at small cost 


Every type of interior wall dec- 
oration is restored like new by 
our renovatizg treatments . . 

by a method of cleaning that 
requires very little time at a 
cost less than half that of re- 
decorating. The work is carried 
out with simplicity and speed 
by our men who have had 
years of careful training in ap- 
‘plying our processes for each : 
individual requirement of the : i} 
surface to be treated. pity 


Photo shows before and after reno- 
vation: Investigate before redecorating. 


WE RENOVATE BY SPECIAL PROCESSES i 



























Wallpaper . . . of every description Church . . and theatre decorations i ii 
Painted surfaces - .. flat or gloss Stucco .. and caen stone surfaces i ij 
Cottoned ceilings . . . . and walls Acoustical Surfaces .. . all types | Bt 
Blended or... . tinted surfaces Lincrusta . . and leatherette papers i i} 
Enamelled walls . . and woodwork Paintings Murals Ornamental work } i} 
Glazed or . . . ivory finished walls Decorations of every description } i 

t r 





IN HOMES CHURCHES BUILDINGS 
| A. TEOLIS, LIMITED bia 


OFFICES & LABORATORIES. 4 COLLIER STREET, TORONTO, PHONE PR. 1357 Pi i 





A.W. MILES 


Funeral Director 







SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER 
IDEAL CONDITIONS 















The chapel is commodious, con- 
beautifully and appro- 
priately appointed. Equipped with 
pipe organ. The chapel is com- 
pletely Air-Conditioned. 


venient, 









CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 












30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE PARKING 





PR. 2569 








In 1849, in the city of Angers, France, ancient 
capital of Anjou, was born Cointreau . . . the 
Gem of Liqueurs. Today, inimitable Cointreau 
is still imported direct from Angers. 
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| GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD, SN 
Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
Please send “The Gourmet’s Guide to 
i 





Dining and Drinking’ — FREE 
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t’s reversible, this coat of exuberant checks and muted 
fleece...so typical of the important fashion story told in 
fabric and silhouette throughout the exciting collection 
of Fall and Winter coats at EATON'S 


EATON’'S CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





Marilyn Monroe § 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


nas ae WILD HEART” is the screen T 


version of Mary Webb’s nove; 
“Gone to Earth”, and Director-Pyo. b 
ducers Michael Powell and Emeric Y 
Pressburger have succeeded in trans. 
ferring to the screen much of the 
author’s tenderness and strength, her 
brooding sense of earth, her passion 
for detailed landscape. They have fam! 


been less successful with «story of 
whose tragic ending, though always ah 
plainly in sight, sometimes seems an 
interminable distance away. lv 
Its heroine (Jennifer Jones) js q rule 
Shropshire gypsy, reared in poverty My. 
and illiteracy and so close to nature on 
that she brings up wild forest crea. - 
ence 


tures as domestic pets. She marries 
the local parson (Cyril Cusak) and js 


* = ho 
easily seduced away from him by a = 
masterful fox-hunting squire (David Odje 

was 


Farrar). This arrangement too breaks 
down when the squire reverts to the pipe 
blood-sports she deplores. In the end ae 
she is trapped and destroyed, though Aes 
less by the circumstances of her we 


nature than by the relentless nature ps 
of the plot. i 
nad 
HEN “Roberta” was first filmed. Nape 
back in the middle Thirties, and 
Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire be. 9 “Hite 
tween them did most of the work his r 
now assigned to Kathryn Grayson, gm 
Howard Keel. Red Skelton, Ann on tl 
Miller, Marge and Gower Champion a do: 
and dozens of beautiful models in un- Th 
reasonably beautiful clothes. It is now a Cat: 
called “Lovely to Look At’, but thor 
actually it is no lovelier to look at who 
than any large-scale musical that tries 
to substitute gorgeousness and scale Authe 
for gaiety and style. 33 ca 
Everybody works hard in the new James 
version. Kathryn Grayson and How- sa 
ard Keel sing and sing, Red Skelton Mm éppar 
plasters down his hair, _ prances, bert | 
tumbles, and keeps his eyes crossed howe’ 
through an entire sequence, the Cham- i ¥n0 f 


pions twirl interminably. But little HM cats di 
of this compensates for Fred Astaire’s Mi em t 
droll charm and nimble legs and the 10 liter 


haute couture unfolded in the final Or evel 
sequence isn’t likely to make you Actt 
forget the early freshness and chic ot cats Or 


Ginger Rogers. 
heoa 
0 
Calgary Centre a 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 cats ar 
ground floor. The drama_ rehearsals HM but the 
are held in the basement along With IMM when it 
a ceramics class, while the banging @wash | 
of metalcrafters echoes {rom the 
furnace room. Throughout this busy 
atmosphere can be heard the recorded 
melodies of the classics, piped over 
the public address system from bast 
ment to attic. 

“Mr. Culture” to Calg.rians 3 
affable A. F. “Archie” Key, a former 
newspaperman who has _ ‘een the 
Centre’s director since its birth. He 
has seen it grow from struzgling ™ 
fancy to a lusty organizii'ion wilh 
6,000 members and 25 affiliated 
groups represented on a central go” 
erning body. Yet growth his created 
a space shortage which is curtailing 
the addition of new activities. MMM, olor 
pressing need at the moment: a faulty 
auditorium in which to preemiilis yu" 
dramas, concerts, which ar now 2 There 
ing held penthouse-style in the ha!s 
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GHTER SIDE 


There Are No 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


HA\ E sometimes tried to divide 
| we male section of the human 
race into two categories—the 
pipe-and og men, and the cat-and- 
cigarette men. The generalization in- 


variably oreaks down, however. Cat- 
jgvers, ise cat-haters, like cats them- 
gives, ve independent of all the 
rules. 

“A type,” wrote Author Graham 
Greene '» describing a dog-and-pipe 
actor, “ho confirms one’s prefer- 
ence for cats.” The observation was 
no safer than any generalization 
about cats. The chances are that the 
abject of Author Greene’s distaste 


was merely playing up a dog-and- 
pipe angle in public, and was like 
many actors, an ailurophile at heart. 
Napoleon was a famous cat-hater, 
but there is no record that he com- 
pensated for his prejudice by a love 
for dogs. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
had several traits in common with 
Napoleon, was a fanatical cat-lover 
and constantly carried a 
white cat in the arm of 
his red velvet robe. The 
late President Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, was 
a dog-and-cigarette man. 
The poet T. S. Eliot is 
acat-man, and so is Au- 


thor Ernest Hemingway 
who doesn’t smoke at 
al). At the last count 
Author Hemingway had 
533 cats in his cat-stable. 


James Thurber, of course, 
is a dog-lover, with no 
apparent interest in cats. So was Al- 
bert Payson Terhune. Mark Twain, 
fabulous cat-lover, 
who frequently wrote in bed, with 


however, was a 


cats dozing on each shoulder. There 
vem to be no rules relating cat love 
lo literature, to aesthetics, to politics, 
or even to virility. 

Actually there are no rules relating 
cats or cat fovers to anything. 


always defend their 
usually on the shakiest 


teases RS 
position 


possible mises. They claim that 
fats are Cican by nature and habit, 
but the truth is they are clean only 
When it suis them. It is true that they 
Wash therselves interminably, but 
this is rarely a sign of fastidiousness. 
Most of time their washing is 
done to c.. cr embarrassment or ex- 
hibit indif:: rence, or just to pass the 
ime. The can easily be broken to 
use hab: but it is just as easy for 
em to k the habit, out of re- 
‘ge, Or iness, Or mere cat-per- 
Versity, ‘T 


I ire affectionate and in- 


different of yet demanding, all 


Nerves, ar repose. They are prob- 
ably the ost paradoxical of all 
God's er: es. 

The m illey-cat, who lives by 
Sealth an iding, is supposed to be 
fierce «schist, defying all laws 
ind gloryi, in his sex. This, too, is 
‘faulty ge: ralization. Sometimes he 
' but jus: 5 often he isn’t. 

There for instance, George, 





Rules for Cats 


who has been haunting our house 
since early spring. He is a black al- 
ley-cat, thin as a ribbon, and his sad 
clown’s face is painted white, with 
startling exactitude, all over the nose 
and up his cheeks. George is a 
completely atypical alley-cat. So far 
from glorying in his sex, he is oddly 
embarrassed by it. He has a passion 
for Lulu, our little white female cat, 
who amuses herself by sitting in the 
window, alternately tantalizing him 
and cursing him in cat-language. 
From Lulu’s point of view George is 
a poor thing, a drip, and he knows 
it and is incapable of rising to the 
noble male frenzy that might impress 
her. Instead he gets up despondently 
and goes to work on the screen door. 


. incessant practice he is 
now able to open any screen door 
in the house. When he finally gets in- 
side we open the front door and he 
obediently slinks out, every move- 
ment of his hungry disil- 
lusioned flanks an apol- 
ogy for the __ incorri- 
gible urge that brought 
him indoors. We have to 
be quick on these occa- 
sions, for Lulu is always 
ready to attack. Then 
there is a scene oddly 
like the encounter be- 
tween Edward Rochester 
and the mad Mrs. Ro- 
chester in Charlotte 
Bronte’s memorable pas- 
sage; Mr. Rochester chiv- 
alrously declining to defend himself, 
Mrs. Rochester doing her best to tear 
him to ribbons. More than once 
George has had to be rescued, his 
nose dripping blood. 

Since we are all cat-lovers we put 
up with George. But when we left for 
vacation this summer I said hope- 
fully that by the time we got home 
he would probably have taken his de- 
jected demi-urge and his sad clown’s 
face somewhere else. Just the same I 
had a moment of compunction as we 
drove away, leaving him sitting sad- 
ly on the front walk with all the 
doors and windows locked against 
him. However, there was no ques- 
tion of taking him with us. Lulu, a 
bad traveller, becomes a_ raging 
maenad the moment the car-wheels 
begin to turn, and the addition of 
George to the frenzy was a risk not 
even a cat-lover could face. 

We were away three weeks and 
when we came back there was no 
sign of George. An evening or two 
later, however, I heard the faint 
familiar fumbling at the screen door, 
and when I went to look he was 
there pressed against the screen. 

So I took him in and fed him and 
George responded like a cat come 
home. We now have three cats, all 
intensely incompatible. None of this 
makes the slightest sense; but the cat- 
lover’s heart has its reasons, which 
reason, with great good sense, refuses 
to recognize. 




















































Landscape Service 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd 





Transplants 


KOREAN BOX 


A har 





‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


8-10 ins. 
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dy, broad-leaved evergreen for 


foundation planting, low dense hedge or 
edging flower beds. Withstands city con- 
ditions and will thrive in sun or shade. 


Each per Each per 


for edging: Each 5 or more 25 or more 
4-6 ins. .60 .50 -40 
6-8 ins. 70 .60 -50 


1.25 1.15 






The foliage of Korean Box is Specimens, B & B: 
ettractive throughout the 10-12 ins. 275 250 2.25 
12-15 ins. 3.50 3.00 2.75 
15-18 ins. 4.25 
A Complete 18-21 ins. 5.25 


For full list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
and Perennials, send for our illustrated CATA- 


LOGUE. Free on request. 





LiMiyeEo 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 
NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. lat Strathgowan) Toronto 
1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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ENGLAND 
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FROM LONDON: 
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Gordons 


Stands Suptome 


Available in various size bottles. 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


. . . the largest gin distillers in the world 
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Sept. 5-Sept. 20 


ADMISSION 


0 
() 
0 
” 
™ 
Q 


Eastern Enclosure ........ .50 
iTARZ ABEL BSHED 


FIRST RACE AT 2:00 P.M. 


Public Parking at East End 
of Grounds off Queen Street 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 
It is a well-paced performance, 
that rushes headlong to its inevi- 
table and exciting climax, under con- 
ductor Fausto Cleva, with the Metro- 
politan Opera Association orchestra. 
The chorus is directed by Kurt Ad- 
ler. Recording—excellent. (Columbia 
—SL 113—2 LP's). 





SYMPHONY No. 4 IN E-FLAT MIN- 
oR (“The Romantic”) Bruckner 
The Leipzig Symphony Orchestra 
under Herman Abendroth give a 
solemn rendering of the Austrian 
composer’s monumental work. The 
Leipzig ensemble is not the most dy- 
namic of orchestras and occasion- 
ally there are draggy bits but to 
Bruckner fans this LP will be a 
boon, eliminating as it does the 
eight old-style records required for 
it. The real test in the Fourth is 
the trombone passage in the Third 
Movement, which in incompetent 
hands can sound merely vulgar. The 
Leipzig man comes through very 
movingly. Recording—good. (Urania 
—URLP 401—2 LP's). 


PELLEAS AND MELISANDE—Debussy. 
This opera is in its entirety and is 
probably a re-release of the French 
HMV (DBS5161-80) which was the 
standard version for many years. It 
appears almost simultaneously with 
London’s version which we have not 
yet heard. This one with orchestra 
directed by Roger Desormiere is 
magnificent in its evocation of the 
Maeterlinck dream-like atmosphere. 
Chauvinistic listeners may find its ex- 
tremely French quality a little over- 
whelming but it seems to best mirror 
the composer’s intention (which was, 
of course, conditioned by the de- 
mands of the original). 

The principals are Irene Joachim 
(Melisande); Etcheverry, (Golaud) 
Jacques Jansen (Pelléas). This is 


guesswork on the males since the text 
somewhat coyly omits to identify 
them. All of them have firsi-rate 
voices; all are more concerned with 
the diction of the work than with the 
melody, perhaps, but this is in keep- 


ing with the music-drama st\!e of 


the opera. The recording shows that 
the version—it is one of Victor's 
Treasury of Immortal Perform inces 
—was cut in an earlier era anc even 
Victor’s present-day masterly engi. 
neering ability hasn't been able quite 
to rejuvenate it. But it is an «itrac. 
tive effort and the music is most of 
the time hauntingly beautiful. (Vic. 
tor—LCT6103—3 LP’s). 

SYMPHONY No. 3 IN F—Brahins, Ip 
comparative record literature this 
version by the Concertgebouw O;- 
chestra of Amsterdam under C:eorge 
Szell stands somewhere between Ev- 
gene Jochum and the Hambury Phil- 
harmonic (Capitol) with its liveliness 
and force, and the Ormandy with the 
Philadelphia which, though an im. 
measurably superior orchestra, te- 
mained uninspired (Columbia). This 
version is uneven with the First and 
Second movements promising what 
the Third and Fourth do not deliver, 
Koussevitsky has a version with the 
BSO which is perhaps on a par with 
this one but it lacks the recording 
brilliance of the Szell version. Re- 


cording — excellent. (London—LLP 
487). 

CONCERTO No. 5 IN E-FLAT (“The 
Emperor”) — Beethoven. Still an- 


other version of this favorite of piano 
concertos, superbly performed by 
Rudolf Serkin and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy. Some 
listeners will undoubtedly prefer the 
London version with Clifford Curzon 
for its greater warmth but the mili- 
tantly stirring interpretation of Ser- 
kin is strikingly alive. Recording— 
excellent. (Columbia—ML 54373) 
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lt takes more than good intentions 


to make a good executor! 


{There is a great amount of technical detail involved 


in administering an estate. Succession Duties, 
Investments, Real Estate, Mortgages, Income Taxes, Accounting 


... each calls for a specialized knowledge. And an inexperienced 


executor must eventually consult each of the various experts required. 


National Trust makes all of these services available 


without delay ... without extra charges. And often the 


savings effected more than cover the cost of administration. 


For your own peace of mind ... and for the protection 


of your family .. . appoint National Trust as your 


Write for This FREE Booklet 


Executor. The cost is no more than the fees allowed 


a private Executor. 


It explains the duties and requirements of an 
Executor and how the fees of an Executor are 
fixed. It gives you interesting and valuable infor- 


mation, whether your estate is large or small. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON CALGARY 
VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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THANKS TO LIFE INSURANCE BOUGHT IN TIME... 


he goes to university — just asvhis father planned 


The career this boy has his heart set on could have been lost 
to him completely when his father died . . . 
But the life insurance arranged for the family’s support included provision 
for education—and university training became a reality ‘or him. 
Thanks to life insurance and a father’s foresight, this boy is being 


given full opportunity for a life of achievement and service. 
- j 


Ask the Loadon Life man to show 
you how yuur life insurance can be 
arranged to provide the maximum 
income from your policies. 


London Lite 


Insurance Company f 


HEAD OFFICE ¢« LONDON, CANADA 
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There’s nothing 
like giving folks 


what they want 


Among things expected at a picnic 

is ice cold Coca-Cola. Good way to take 
Coke along ts in the portable cooler. 
Good way to buy it for picnics 1s in the 


handy six-bottle cartons. 
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